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OUTLOOK. 


The nomination of Judge Folger as Governor of 
New York State by the Republican Convention 
is calculated at once to disappoint and encourage all 
independents, who care more for a reformed adminis- 
tration of State and National politics than for the 
name of the party or its past political record. The 
Convention was as thoroughly machine and as little 
independent, both in its personne/ and its methods, as 
has been seen even in this machine-ridden State for 
years. It was, indeed, a conflict between tw ma- 
chines—a State and a National—and the first vote 
showed quite conclusively that Mr, Wadsworth’s 
name had been used only as a means of drawing off 
votes from Mr. Oornell which could not be secured 
by any means for the Administration candidate. To 
secure the control of the organization of the Conven- 
tion, Mr. French, a local politician whose reputation 
is more extended than creditable, presented himself 
to the State Committee with a telegraphic jroxy 
from Collector Robertson, which hat gentleman in- 
dignantly disclaims as fraudulent. To seoure the 
nomination of the Administration candidate the sup- 
port of Wadsworth delegates was purchased, almost 
in open market, by a promise of the second place on 
tre ticket to a leading Wadsworth manager, and the 
payment was made in very open market. And to 
secure the acquiescence of the Auti-monopoly ele- 
ment in the State, the nomination of Congressman 
at Large was given to Mr. Hepburn, whose bill for 
the regulation of freights, etc., was before the Legis- 
latare last year, and who can do Mr, Gould little or 
no herm and the freighters and passengers no great 
good in Congress if he gets there. But there is 
another side of the balance sheet. Judge Folger, 
the nominee, is a man whose reputation, both in pub- 
le and private life, is without reproach. He was 
active and efficient in thwarting the old Tweed- 
Gould ring in the days when it controlled the State, 
and finally in breaking it up altogether, He has 


shown himself unoorruptible, and, it is certain as 
anything can be in New York State politics, will 


prove himself no man’s map. His career on the 
bench added to his honor and that of h’s State. 
And the only serious fault to be found in his very 
short career as Secretary of the Treasury—apart 
from his winking at Hubbell’s ‘‘ voluntary asses - 
ments”—is that he consents to make it so short ; 
there is, it must be confessed, a certain lack of dig- 
nity in going from Judgeship to Treasury bench and 
from Treasury bench to Gubernatorial chair in less 
than one year. But it is certain that the machine 
would have not nominated so independent a man 
if they had dared to nominate a weaker one; that 
the nomination is a triumph for Conkling and Gould 
only in so far as it revengss them on Governor 
Cornell ; that Mr. Folger would be an excellent man 
for Independents to vote for were he not a nominee of 
the machine; and that, finally, there is really ground 
for an independent jub'lation at having acquired 
force enough to compel in one year a machine-nomi- 
nated Governor to turn Independent, and the next 
year a machine Convention to nominate another In- 
dependent in his place. As to the platform, the least 
said the soonest mended. It has but one merit: it 
will add somewhat to the universal contempt which 
is felt by all intelligent men toward Mr. Facing- 
both-ways and all his miserable creeds. 


Between the Republican and the Democratic Con- 
ventions in this State there is little if anything to 
choose ; but the outcome of the latter no less than 
that of the former is a ground of encouragement to 
independent voters. The Democratic Convention was 
machine-made and machine-run ; its platform is a 
series of very dull and rather garrulous generalities, 
saying much and meaning nothing; its slate was 
made up for it by Mr. Tilden ; its Delphic-like utter- 
ance on the question whether the Erie Canal shall be 
made a free water-way or no shows us how thorough- 
ly itwas under railroad control ; and its mostinconse- 
quential repudiation of Tammany and admission of 
Tammany delegates crowned its labors with an em- 
phatic witness to the one principle which animated 
it: Anything for success. But like its twin monster 
at Saratoga it discerned that success lies*in seouring 
the independent ballots, and it has made a bid for 
them by nominating a man whom a thoroughly inde- 
pendent Convention might have been glad to nomi- 


| nate, Mr. Grover Cleveland, the present Mayor of 


Buffalo, who is, like ex-Judge Folger, a sworn foe of 
rings and corruption of all kinds, according to all ac- 
counts has won the admiration of all honest citizens 
and the hate all of thieves by his administration of 
municipal affairs and is certain of a large following in 
his own section, from members of both parties—the 
Buffalo ‘‘ Express’ (Republican), having already 
come out for him. Two honorable and strong men, 
nominated by two thoroughly corrupt Conventions, 
on two utterly weak platforms—this is the issue pre- 
sented before the people of this State this Fall. The 
Independents are,already strong enough to control 
both Conventions through the polls, Caliban obeys 
Prospero iu spite of himself. 


The young Republicans, or Independents, have 
achieved more in Massachusetts than in any other 
State in the union; for in other States they only 
coerce the political conventions ; in Massachusetts 
they largely control them. The nomination of Mr. 
Bishop for Governor is an evidence of this control, 
and the people of Massachusetts who have to decide 
between Mr. Bishop and General Batler are not 
put to any great degree of perplexity in the choice 
presented to them. The Republican platform, too, 
in Massachusetts, though it might be more explicit 
than it is, was notso evidently drafted by Mr. Facing- 
both-ways as the platform of the Republican Con- 
vention in this State. The truth is, the Republicans 
this year have had a somewhat difficult problem : to 
draft any platform which would command popular 
respect without sharply criticising the action of the 
last Congress, for which the Republican party is re- 


sponsible, 


Monopoly has made another advance movement ; 
it proposes to control the news-gathering for the 
people, and to decide what of the world’s history 
they shall know promptly. What do our readers 
think of a press censorship in America and Jay 
Gould for press censor? The Associated Press con- 
sists of seven of the great New York dailies: the 
‘*Herald,” ‘‘Times,” ‘Journal of Commerce,” 
“Sun,” Woric ” ‘‘ Mail and Express,” and Tri- 
bune.” These papers have clubbed tegether to pay 
the cost of certain dispatches, have had their agents 
and news-gatherers at various points, have thus re- 
duced expenses and increased the quantity, and at 
the same time improved the quality, of telegraphic 
news, since sach despatches could not be edited in 
the interest of any one organ or party. Other jour- 
nals throughout the country have been allowed to 
share in the privileges of this co operation. Mr. Gould 
has for some time past been accredited with controlling 
the ‘* World,” “‘ Mail and Express,” and ‘‘ Tribune.” 
Tue “Sun” must apparently be now added to the 
scalps which hang from his belt. At all events, 
these four papers have voted to dismiss the present 
Executive Committee of the Associated Press, ap- 
parently in furtherance of the plan to destroy the 
organization altogether aud amalgamate it with the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, and make its 
operators the news-gatherers. As they are the sub- 
ordinates and appointees of Mr. Gould, subject to 
instant dismissal at his pleasure, it is easy to see that 
this plan, if consummated, will make him the sover- 
eiga dispenser of early news to the vast majority of 
the people of the United States. Very few papers 
have the princely income that is indispensably need- 
ed to enable a single newspaper to compete 
with a great monopoly like the Western Union 
Telegraph Company. The New York “ Herald” 
makes public these facts in a very significant edi- 
torial, calling the attention of the public to the enor- 
mous enginery which this scheme would put into the 
hands of a professional and not over-scrupulous 
speculator ; and it ends by asking this question, to 
which the thoughtful American can give, it seems to 
us, but one answer: ‘‘ Wall any one say that in view 
of this it is not high time for the Government to 
assume the control and management of the tele- 
graphs, as it has always controlled the Post Office?” 


The necessity of some stronger police control over 
our railroads than any now exercised was illustrated 
by a terrible accident last week in this city. The 
three railroads—the Hudson River, Harlem, and 
New York and New Haven—rnun out of New York from 
the Grand Central station on a fan track road which 
they use in common, and which runs through a tun- 
nel under the streets from just above the station to 
Seventy-ninth Street. The breaking of the axle of 
a locomotive in this tunnel blocked up the main 
track, and all trains were deflected into the side 
tracks. A considerable impediment of travel was of 
course the consequence. While a local train of the 
New Haven road was waiting for the track before it 
to be cleared, a special train of the Harlem road ran 
into it,‘entirely demolishing the rear car, killing two 
persons and wounding others. The horrors of this 
massacre would have been increased by the burning 
of the broken cars had it not been for the prompt ar- 
rival of firemen on the ground ; as it is, the scene, if 
scene it can be called in which nothing was visible in 
the midnight darkness of the tunnel! filled with smoke, 
was one of indescribable horror. The railroad 
officials are reticent, as usual; and it is doubtful 
whether the full extent of the injury will ever be re- 
ported, Such an accident as this is the more terrible 
that it is utterly without excuse, as much so as the 
analogous accident on the Hudson River Railroad 
last spring. It seems to have been due in this case 
to the fact that in a perfectly dark tunnel, filled with 
the smoke of several delayed trains, the engineer of 
the Harlem train could not see the danger signals of 
the train before him. That might have been an ex- 
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cuse ten years ago, but to-day it would bes perfeot- }oocur 


ly simple matter to light the-tunnel with electricity ; 
and the roads are wealthy and abundantly able to 
it. To.trnst the safety of passengers in’ buch casé 
this to the chance that the engineer will hear the ex- 
plosion-of damger torpedoes above the rumble of the 
train to play at pitch and toss with the lives of 
— hanging on the hazard of the game. AD 
Jighting, with fhe block system in use on the 
me ey Railroad, would prevent such a man- 
slaughter as this ; and if the roads cannot, combined, 
afford this protection, then the rule of the Erie road. 
at the Bergen tunuel, which allows no train to enter 
until the telegraphic wire announces that every pre- 
ceding train has passed through and that the track 
is clear, might serve as a protection, at no other cost 
than that of the time of the passengers. Verdicts 
of coroners’ juries are no use in such acase. What | 
we want is an ounce of prevention ir legal supervision 
compelling the railroads to provide for the safety of 
their passengers. ure there 1s none, and can be 
none, after the disast , 


Every one in Egypt appears to be so rejoiced at 
the defeat of Arabi Bey that the wonder is how he 
ever had any following. This shameless abandon- 
ment of a lost cause and a defeated leader is the 
sorriest exhibition of human nature that has been 
seen in political history for many a day, and is a sad 
witness to the utter and hopeless incompetence of 
the Egyptian population for self-government. What 
is to be done with Arabi is a puzzling question ; if 
he only could have gotten away England would have 
been rid of a puzzling problem. Release him with- 
out penalty? But he is a traitor, and has brought 
wretchedness and ruin on his country as un- 
principled ambition always does. Hang or shoot 
him? But he is a prisoner of war. The 
Khedive has relieved himself of all concern 
in the matter by an edict authorizing General 
Wolseley to represent him in restoring order and 
punishing rebels. Thus far he has refused to grant 
an interview to Arabi. The proposition recently 
proposed in England to construct a rival Suez Canal 
has had the effect to moderate somewhat the rage of 
the De Lesseps party in France, and it now seems 
probable that a good understanding will be arrived 
at between England and France respecting the pro- 
tection and administration for the futureof the present 
canal. 


OLD MACHINES AND NEW WORKMEN. 


r{XO all, except some misanthropists, it is a real 

joy to look backward through the ages and 
think of the multiform devices which have been 
steadily pushing the world on toward knowledge and 
virtue. Whatif one could gather up into a museum 
all these experiments, beginning with the primeval 
man, and coming down to the latest philanthropic 
adventure of the nineteenth century. Should we 
not have a vast conservatory of curiosities ludicrous 
to behold! An archzological museum of agricultural 
implements dating back to Adam would be insignifi- 
cant and tame in comparison. And what if we could 
write a biography of all the people whose names 
were prominently connected with these philanthropic 
experiments, whether as friends or foes, werkers or 
critics, helpers or revolutionists and image- breakers, 
That would indeed be an interesting treatise upon 
human nature. Supposing the idea to be practicable 
of biographical record, as a supplementary chapter 
in the literature of an archeological museum of 
agricultural implements, we should have a curiosity 
shop of very suggestive specimens of human sind. 
Among the very near descendants of Adam, the first 
tiller of the ground, we should read of some who, 
whether lacking the spirit of adventurous reform, or 
calmly balancing in the scales of cool judgment the 
pros and cons of practical success, used diligently 
the best implements at hand, and got out of the 
kind earth food for man and beast. Other some 
most likely we should read of who, dissatisfied with. 
the rudimental agriculture in vogue, and looking 
afar down the centuries to the age of steam plows 
and ‘‘ Buckeye Reapers,” piously folded their hands | 
in repose and let their acres run to weeds. Did they 
devise any new me ? Not a man or woman of 
them. problem overtaxed their wits, Invent- 
ors they were not, but for grumbling and irresponsi- 
bility they had prodigious genius. 

Now, perusing the pages of such a biographical 
record, we should certainly give devout thanks that 
some of our ancestors were of a different sort from 
these. If they had not been, the race would have 
run out ages before we had been thought of. 

Some such similitude as the one now hinted will 
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Considering what small chance a man, breaking out 
of any Christian organization, has of harnessing him- 
self up im other relations for equally effective moral 
influence, the thoughtful observer must say, Blessed 
be he who accepts the field and the implements. 
which Providence has ordained for him, and fills up 
the measure of this brief life with faithful industry. 
Supposing him ecclesiasticaily to live in an age of | 
comparatively rudimental agriculture—the age of 
bull-tongue plows and hand-reapers—blessed is he, 
and blessed is the world because of him, if he asks 
no questions of the future and hatches up no quar- 
rel with the present, but as well as he can digs his 
furrows, plants his seed, and gathers his harvest. 

Fiery young preachers, burning with the spirit of 
change and upheaval, which, they please themselves 
with the fancy, is the spirit of reform, pure and un- 
adulterated, are impatient with talk like unto this. 
Once in a while one of them throws up his apostolic 
commission, packs up his trunk and marches out of 
the church of his fathers, shaking the dust off his 
feet in the zeal of his Protestant serupulosity. Asa 


general rule such well-intentioned, zealots do not |. 


know or inquire in what harbor they are going to 
land, or whetber they will not probably, for the 
residue of mortal life, toss about on a shoreless ocean, 
Only of one thing are they sure, and that is of their 
exodus. With tender solicitude we have watched 
the future of a goodly crowd of such ‘‘ come-outers”’ ; 
and almost never could we honestly admit that either 
they or the world have been the gainers by their 
migratory propensities. Breaking with one sect 
they have almost never been mighty and wise enough 
to found another. Refusing the powerful help of 
one set of fraternal associations, they, as a rule, have 
not succeeded in establishing another set, and still 
less in accomplishing single-handed a respectable 
life-work. Greatly to be deplored are these facts ; 
for not afew of these ‘‘come-outers” have bright 
gifts of intelleet and heart, which this poor world 
greatly needs ; and the churches which they some- 
times quit, under stress of misguided conscience, 
can ill afford to lose their contributions of brain 
and fervent enthusiasm. 

Is a preacher, then, to make a voluntary sacrifice 
of his idivid:.ality ? Unquestionably in some things 
it is his duty and privil-ge to do so, When you 
think of it, this is the very thing which all of us are 
doing in greater or less degree in the varions rela- 
lations of social life. The man who will make no 
concessions to anybcdy’s prejudices, be they great 
or small, is not qualified to inhabit any spot of earth 
which a single other human being inhabits, but 
should live alone on some island of the sea from 
which even birds and quadrupeds are banished. 
Now and then, if rarely, a public moral teacher 
needs to be admonished that some of th® nobler 
qualities of the politician have rig!itfu. place in his 
function, Who was it that said once upon a time 
**] have many th ngs to say unto you, but ye cannot 
bear them now”? Who was it that cautioned the 
early preachers of truth not to be in too much of a 
hurry about pulling up all the tares in God’s planted 
acres, lest some precious grain-stalks should be 
thereby dragged up by the roots and die before the 
berries ripened? The brave iconoclast, who goes 
marching through time-honored faiths and formulas 
swinging his battle-axe, would not scouse the 
Founder of Christianity of being a coward, 

Only look back over the centuries and see how the 
various sects of Christendom have been lightening 
their baggage-trains of forms and formulas. A very 
cheering spectacle certainly to one who looks to. the 
world’s speedy passage to the millennialmorn. Let 
the goodly work go forward, only let care be used 
that no faith vital to personal righteousness become 
a dead letter. There is a peril in this direction which 
we had better think of. 

The silent revolution which has been going on for 
generations in the interest of Christian liberality is 
something glorious to contemplate. And let not a 
leader of Christian thought, whether in the pulpit or 


out of it, complain because structural and verbal 
revolutions follow far in the rear of those which are 
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tian pastor, 6f the humblest gifts add with the hum- 

bhegt constituency, an angel might eovet his grand 
opportunities. Oncein a century or more a preacher 
is called ‘to break out from his ecclesiastical asso- 
ciations and head some grand revolution in existing 
organizations. But most of ‘us will uot run much 
risk of committing a fatal blunder if we conclude a 
priori and once for all that we are neither Martin 
‘Lather nor John Wesley, but just average apostles, 
albeit with implements of Christian beneficeuce close 
at hand whose grandeur is enough to make any 
sensible man tremble with a sense of personal 
inadequateness. On the whole we may as well 
take in hand the implements of moral husbandry 
which we find waiting at our doors, and plant and 
till and reap as well as we can, trusting the problem 
of new machines to new generations. For what if, 
in the last review of human doings, it should tran- 
spire that we, in our prophetic musings upon the 
moral agriculture of some fon away down in the 
future, had wholly or in great part ignored our own 
special opportunities and implements, and expended, 
we will say, three score years and ten without gath- 
ering a harvest, great or small, to the glory of God! 
It affrights one to think of a possibility like this. 


WHY NOT? 


LAY-DAYS are over and work-days have be- 

gun. Troops of children have come back 
from the mountains they have explored, and the 
beaches they have excavated in mimic battles, with 
fresh faces and bounding spirits and have put on 
again the discipline of school and home. A great 
new force accumulated in the lopg summer days is 
to be expended in the coming months; the vital 
force which makes character and intellect. When 
one thinks of the possibilities of growth among chil- 
dren in the next twelve months it is like getting a 
vision of a new continent full of all manner of fruit- 
fal and beautiful things. Every child is setting out 
on a new exploration inte the great world which sur. 
rounds him, starting on a new conquest in the 
realms of knowledge which lure him in every direc- 
tion and are for him as mysterious as the Dark 
Continent. Shall he stray and stumble in the 
strange country through which he journeys, or shal] 
he have guides who will lay ont routes that will take 
him through beautiful and historic scenes and bring 
him to the great centers of human activity and 
achievement ? 

Books that have been thrown aside for the sports 
of summer will be opened now with new interest ; 
long evenings will be given to them and dark days 
will find sunshine and delight iu them. These same 
books will teach after school-bours are over, and 
will leave an impress more distinct and lasting than 
that of any except the greatest teachers. What 
kind of a mastery the child will make of the knowl- 
edge and secrets of living depends largely upon the 
books he will read in the next twelve months. It 
is not enough that he be kept from bad books— 
books that defile, corrupt and demoralize—but he 
ought to be kept from all except the best books. 
You are not satisfied that the table you set for your 
children is free from poisons, that arsenic is not set 
out for food ; you make sure that your table is sup- 
plied with the very best quality of the most health- 
ful viands, This matter of food for children has 
passed into the care of science, and trained minds 
have devoted themselves to the discovery of the best 
articles and the best metheds of preparing them. Is 
the mind less important than thestomach? Will you 
watch carefully every substance that goes into the 
latter and let the child feed his mind without guid- 
ance or direction ? 

There is an abundance of good mental food in 
these days of many books ; food that will stimulate 
without exciting the imagination, food that will 
strengthen without forcing the faculty of thought, 
food that will enrich without enervating the fancy, 
food that will develop observation and thoughtful- 
ness, Watch over the reading of yourchildren as 
carefully and constantly as you look after their eat- 
ing; make yourself their companion and guide 
through the great world that opens so many ways of 
blessedness and so many paths of misery ; turn the 
precious vital force in young hearts and heads to the 
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ambitions and achievements that bring fullness of 
mental life and beauty of moral character. Why 
not ? 


TWO IMPORTANT COUNCILS. 


WO Congregational Councils were held last week 
which mark a decided epoch in the history 
of the progress of Chrigtjan thought. The one 
counseled the installation of Dr. Newman Snfyth at 
New Haven, Conn.; the other counseled the instal- 
lation of F, A. Thayer at Quincy, Illinois. The one 
was an Eastern council and installed a Western man ; 
the other was a Western council and installed an 
Eastern man. Last winter Dr. Smyth was vigor- 
ously, not to say violently, attacked for heresy by 
the ‘‘ Congregationalist.’”’ Last spring a Council by 
a tie vote declined to proceed with the installation 
of Mr. Thayer. The views of neither clergyman have 
changed since; and the installation of each was pro- 
ceeded with without a dissenting vote. 

Both men are representatives—through no effort 
or desire of their own, eminent representatives—of a 
rapidly increasing school of thinkers in the evan- 
gelical pulpits of America. They both happen to 
be Congregationalists; but the sentiment they 
represent pervades all denominations. This class 
does not constitute a new school of theology. It 
does not offer a new theory of divine government, a 
new explanation of the atonement, or a new topog- 
raphy of the future state. Nor are its members men 
who substitute sentiment for thought, and emotion 
for principles ; men of vague, shadowy, inconsistent 
philosophies. ‘Still less are they unbelievers, ‘or 
inclined to unbelief. The great religious issue of 
to-day is between Rationalism and Christianity. The 
Rationalist believes that reason is man’s highest 
faculty ; that by it he is to evolve science, morals, 
‘religion, for himself; tliat what he cannot learn by 
reason must remain unknown. This is not the faith 
of the apostles of the new theology. They believe 
that man possesses aspiritual perception ; that divine 
truth is directly and immediately known; that God 
is not an hypothesis, nor the Unknown, but the best 
kuown of all personal friends ; that salvation lies not 
in self-help but in living in God, trusting in God, 
walking with God; that there is a power not our- 
selves that makes for righteousness, and that this is 
the power of God manifested in history in the 
person of Jesus Christ, manifested in personal ex- 
perience by the witness of his Spirit. Indeed they 
are more believers than their more conservative 
brethren. They do not believe that inspiration died 
with Paul. They believe in the fullness of the promise, 
‘* When the Spirit of truth shall come He will guide 
you into all truth.”” They believe in a divine reveal- 
ing of truth that is perpetual and progressive. They 
believe that every age is better able to apprehend 
God, and God's love, and God's will, than the age 
which preceded. It is not in any spirit of iconoclas- 
tic irreverence for the past, not in any spirit of wanton 
love of change and exploration, but in a spirit of 
devout, humble, trusting, joyful faith in a loving 
God, ever present with his people, that they refuse 
to allow the creeds and confessions of the past to 
determine what shall be the faith and hope and 
experience of Christ’s people in the future, 

The two men who have just been installed are 
typical representatives of this class. The Councils 
which installed them were representative Councils of 
the best evangelical sentiment of the Congregational 
churches. Both clergymen recognized in the fullest 
degree the great facts of human sinfulness and a 
Divine redemption through the life and sacrifice of 
Jesus Christ; both recognized the value of the 
ancient symbols and confessions of faith; both 
refused to be governed by them; both gave to the same 
important theological topics—inspiration and atone- 
ment—definitions materially different from those of 
half a century ago; and both refused to limit God's 
mercy or to‘declare dogmatically that death ended 
its operations. 

If the action of these Councils meant a victory for 
one school of theology over another school of theology 
it would be of comparative unimportance. But it 
means nothing of the sort. There is nothing 
to indicate whether the churches which gathered 
at New Haven agree with Dr. Smyth that the 
judgment day for each individual is ‘‘his confirmed 
self-determination in good or evil.”” The Council 
at Quincy did not agree with Mr. Thayer in his 
hope of the possibility of redemption beyond the 
grave even for those to whom the way of grace has 
never been plainly revealed here. It is true that its 
resolutions are hardly self-consistent. They were 
a concession by the majority to the minority, and 


have rather too much of the flavor of a political 
platform to do honor to a church assemblage. 
But they certainly do not involve an approval 
even of his cautious and qualified hope; they 
simply declare their approval of the man who ex- 
presses it. The significance of both Councils is ex- 
pressed in the definite resolution adopted by the one 
at Quiney, declaring that ‘‘liberty within Congrega- 
tional lines is bounded by the supreme authority of 
the Holy Scriptures.” In the Congregational 
churches, so far as these two representative bodies 
can speak for those churches, there is to be hereafter 
no other limit. The traditional creeds of the 
past are always open to question, and the questions 
are always to be answered by the Bible. The func- 
tion of the Christian pulpit is not to repeat the les- 
sons it has learned from previous generations, but 
to inquire after the truth from God, and, learning 
with docility, to teach with earnestness what God 
teaches. It isa triumph for Christian liberty in 
the Christian pulpit. Revolutions never go back- 
ward. The testimony which these two Councils have 
borne to the right of freedom of thought in the 
ministry of Jesus Christ—a freedom to bring things 
new as well as old out of the treasury—is one which 
will not be easily forgotten and never can be erased 
from the book of history which the American 
churches are writing. 


NOTES. 


The Rey. H. E. Mott has tendered his resignation of the 
pastorate of the Congregational Church at Augusta, Me., 
which be has held for alittle over a ycar. The cause of this 
resignation is a difference of sentiment between himself and 
some of hia church on the eubject of the future state. The 
immediate cause we judge to be objection made to him for 
proposing to modify the articles of faithof the church. The 
objectors thus state their grounds of objection: 

When called to be our pastor and teacher you had the articles of 
faith of our church in your possession, and ample time to acquaint 
yourself with our doctrinal views, and if not In accord with your 
own, your duty was to inform ue of the fact; but neither to the 
church nor council did you express dissent from any one of them. 
For these reasona you cannot claim the right to modify or tarow 
doubt upon any one of them while you remain pastor and teacher of 
thie church ; and it would be inconsistent for you to retain your 
present relation with us if you intend preaching contrary to ite 
articles of faith. 

The notion that a pastor or teacher of a Congregational 
church cannot ‘‘ modify or throw doubt upon”™ any one of 
the articles of faith of the church is a novel doctrine in Con- 
gregationalism. This would have prevented Luther from 
preaching against indulgences while he was a monk, or Paul 
from preaching the Gospel while he remained aJew. Itis 
clearly the duty of the leader of the church to seek to modify 
the articles of the church if they are in his judgment unecrip- 
tural. If not his duty, whose? He has no more assented to 
them than the laity. Or can noone ever agitate for an 
amendment? Mr. Mott's resignation is to take effect Nov. 1. 
Whatever other reasons there may be for advising a sepa- 
ration, it is to be hoped that the Council in this cass will feel 
called on to offer some advice as to the mghts of a preacher to 
recommend improvements in the creed, order, or discipline 
of the church; advice which we should judge would not be 
superfluous. 


A full report of the Council which inatalled Mr. F. A. 
Thayer is given elaewhere. Mr. Thayer's paper defining his 
theological views and giving the grounds of them was a 
very long and elaborate one; but it was closed by a brief, 
simple and catholic confession of faith, which in justice to 
Mr. Thayer, whose views have been, as our correspondent 
intimates, extraordinarily misrepresented, we print in full. 
It is as follows: 

I confese my faith in God, the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Gihoet; in Jesus Chriet the Incarnate Word, who is exalted to be our 
Kedeemer and King; and in the Holy Comforter, who |+ present in 
the church to regenerate and eanctify the son!. I confess the com 
mon sinfulness and ruin of our race, and acknowledge that it ix only 
through the work accomplished by the life and sacrificial death of 
Christ that believers in him are justified before God, receive the re- 
mission of sine, and through the presence and g-ace of the Holy Com- 
forter are delivered from the power of sin, and perfected in holiness. 

I believe in the organized and visible Church; in the ministry of 
the Word; in the sacraments of Baptiem and the Lord's Supper, 
in the resurrection of the dead, and in the final judgment, the isenes 
of which are eterna! life and everlasting punishment. I receive these 
truths on the testimony of God given through prophets and Apostles, 
and in the life, the miracies, the death, the reeurrection of His Son, 
our Divine Redeemer—a testimony preserved for the Charc ts 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, which were composed »y 
holy men as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. I believe that a’! 
Christiana, who thus hold one faith, one Lord, one baptism, together 
conatitute one catholic charch, the several households of which, 
though called by different names, are the one body of Christ, and 
that these members of his body are sacrediy bound to keep the 
unity of the spirit in the bond of peace; and I declare that I will 
co-operate with all who hold these truths. 


The London “‘ Times” gives the following description of an 
Irish home ; that of the man Joyce, recently assassinated : 

His home was a building about twelve feet equare, absolutely 
destitute of anything that could be called furniture. A hole in the 
wall served at once for chimney, window and ventilator. The fire 
was made by burning peat on the floor. In this miserable den lived 


six human beings, or, when all were at home, seven. Their suste- 
pance was derived from a bit of land for which jthey paid a rent of 
£6 per annum, together with the right of grazing a couple of cows 
upon a mountain side. 


No wonder that Irishmen emigrate in such numbers to the | 


United’States ; no wonder, either, that their homes in the first 
generation do not compare favorably with those of the de- 
scendants of the Puritans. 


We congratulate the American Missionary Association on 
the prospect that its financial year will probably close with- 
out debt—that the $500,000 which is much needed is likely 
to be raised. The friends of the colored race should put 
thia beyond a peradventure by specidl gifts or by remitting 
fund® remaining in hand for it. The notice of its Annual 
Meeting in another column shows some features of special 
interest which promise to attract to it a full attendance. 


Dr. Newman Smyth in his statement of religious experi- 
ence before the Council at New Haven emphasized his belief 
in and hope for his profession. ‘‘There seem to me,” he 
said, *‘ tobe higher prospects than ever before for young men 
to enter the ministry.” He evidently does not believe in the 
decadence of the church and the pulpit. 


On the 4th of October—next week, Wednesday—a Conven- 
tion of temperance workers is to be held in Syracuse to 
perfect asystematic plan of operations to carry on a suc- 
cessful campaign for a constitutional prohibition of the sale 
of liquors. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


{Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any eubject tc “he Christian 
Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, wil! receive « reply el. er 
through the colamne of the paper or by personal letter. The answer 
will be given as promptly aa practicable.) 


1. In the Boston Library ** Bulletin ” for October, 1STT, attached to 
the title ““Supernatural Religion,” is the note, ** Said to be by Dr. 
Muir.” The only Dr. Muir whom I find noticed in the cyclopedias ia 
the distinguished orientalist who has ** done much to help the spread 
of Christianity among the Hindus.” If he ia tbe anthor, is it neces- 
sarily inferred that there has been a decided change in hia views? 
In other worda, is it possible for one who has written what you call 
“the ablest modern werk in English against the genuineness of the 
Gospels" to be a zealous promoter of Christianity ? 

2. What is the origin and justification (the raison d'etre) of the 
English custom of publishing in three volumes, at 3\s. 6d., a novel 
which in this country would be easily pat into one smal! volume at 
not over $1.50? Can it be forthe intereat of the publishers to find 
the circulating libraries almoet their only cnstomers ? 

3. Why is the gaines so mach more used than the pound in fixing 
the prices of books, asthe great number at 21s. and 31s. 6d. would 
indicate ? 

4. Is a teacher jnetified in recommending to his pupils the Amer- 
ican unabridged edition of Skeat’s ** Etymologica!l Dictionary,” of 
which the * Nation” says that ** the price is two dollars and a half 
and your eyes”? The English edition is too expensive ($11.00) 
and the * Conciee “ edition contains much less matter. 

5. Exactly what is an **‘ Honorable Secretary ” of an English so- 
ciety? For inatance, I recently received a letter from an officer of 
“ The Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies,’ who signed 
himself ** Hon. Sec.” It would seem so absurd for a man in thie 
country to be styling himself ** Honorable” that I am puzzled 
by it, 

6. Can you recommend anything which will hold, in a position 
convenient for reading, a large volume like the “Ait Journal ” or 
* Picturesque America”? They are too heavy for the arms and if 
laid on a tabie one is obliged to stoop, especially if rather near- 
sighted. Neither the * Franklin Book-rack " nor any of the ** Dic- 
tionary Holders ” meets the case. T. M. B. 

Pittsburg, Pa. 

1. Wedo not believe that Dr. Muir is the author of ** Sup- 
ernatural Religion.”” The book is popularly attributed in 
Evgland to a son of Dr. Pusey, but on what grounds we are 
not able to state. The book cannot have been written by 
any one who believes in historical Christianity. 

2. The English publishers would perhaps be very glad if 
the English public would buy Eoglish novels directly in large 
quantities, so as to justify cheap editions. There are some 
indications of a change in the market in this direction; but 
at present novel readers depend on circulating libraries and 
publishers have te supply the markets that exist, though they 
might prefer to supply a different one. 

2. The mysteries of English currency are unfathomable. 
Why England maintains both the guinea and the pound, and 
why, for that matter, she maintains either and does not adopt 
a decimal currency, can be answered only by those who can 
comprehend the invincible force of English conservatism. 
An English school-teacher told the writer of this paragraph 
that half the time spent by children in the study of arith- 
metic would be saved by the adoption of a decimal cur- 
rency. 

4. No book of reference ought to be recognized or used 
which imperils the safety or well-being of the eyes. 

5. “Hon. Sec.” probably signifies a secretary not paid 
for his services. There is no such assumption in the use of a 
title in England as there is in this country. 

6. No; we will leave our readers to answer this question. 


Where in the New Testament can be found the right to call the 
sprin<'ingof infants baptiam ? Was not baptiem always subsequent 
to and conditioned upon repentance * To consecrate childrea from 
the example, though not after the manner (circumcision) of the Jews 
may be well, but why cal! it baptiem’? The quotation from Acts— 
“to you and your children” sounds wel! alone, but does it stand 
alone when read with the preceding verse ? INQUIRER. 

The question whether infants were baptized in Apostolic 
times is one on which Biblical scholars are not agreed. There 
are indications that the Jewish proselyte baptism included 
infanta, but the weight of evidence is that infant baptism 
was introduced into the Christian church some time sub- 
sequent to the Apostles. The answer to your other two 
questions depends upon the view which is taken of the nature 
of Christian ceremonies. If they are r@garded as rites 
prescribed by the Bible, as well as by a defined statute, then 
any chaoge in the nature of the rite is certainly unscriptural. 
If they are regarded as simply an expressive symbolic lan- 
guage, then it is as legitimate to change the symbol as it i 
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any other form of language; as, for example, to say the 
Lord’s prayer in English instead of Greek or Hebrew. The 
quotation from Acts, ‘‘to you and your children,” has no 
direct application to baptism, except as it indicates that the 
promise of the New Testament, as of the Old, includes the 
children of believers. 


1. What is the very best ed'tion of the Holy Bible? Of excellent 
type—yet not too large for Sunday-echoo! and church use. 

2. What is the ; ropriety of the phrase often met with in ish 
books—as good as good—as tired as tired—used where we would use 
the superlative degree as, I am moet tired. An Irish neighbor, re- 
cently come over, uses it continually. H.N. E. 

1. The two best editions are the Teacher's Bible, published 
by the American Tract Society, and Bagster’s Bible, of which 
John Wiley & Sons of this city are the agents. Having used 
the Bagster Bible for many years we have a personal prefer- 
ence for that edition, but there is very little to choose between 
the two. 

2. We should say there was no propriety in the phrase; it 
must be a pure provincialism. 


I wish to obtain a patent on a nseful household article. Please tell 
me the address of the patent office in Washington, the first steps to 
take, etc. Is the exhibition of patents in Cooper Institute, New 
York, connected with the Washington Patent Office, or are there 
two offices ? Mrs. H. P.G. 


The exhibition of patents in the Cooper Institute is not 
connected with the United States Government. Your best 
way to secure information respecting methods of procedure 
for obtaining a patent is to address the Patent Office, 
Washington, D.C. If your patent is one of any considera- 
ble value you will do well to employ the services of a patent 
agent, or lawyer, to act for you in drafting the papers. 


Who was—or are—the parents of Her Majesty Queen Olga, wife 
of King George of Greece? QUERYER. 

Queen Oiga-Constantinova of Greece isa Kussian grand- 
duchess, and is the daughter of the grand-duke Constantin- 
Nicolalévitch, aid-de-camp of the Emperor Alexander IIL., 
and of the grand-duchess Alexandra-Jos‘fovna, daughter 
of Joseph, duke of Saxe-Altenbourg. Queen Olgais nota 
sister of the Duchess of Edinburgh. 


Do we know things in the other world as we do here? If one of 
our frienda dies, father, mother, brother or sister, and is eternally 
lost, and we were in the better world, how could we be happy if we 
knew it ? J. B. 

ZANESVILLE, O. 

This is one of the problems concerning which we must 
su stitute trust for knowledge. We may well put our trust 
in God, who has provided so amply for us in this life, to 
make his own wise and blessed provisions for the happiness 
of his loved children in the life to come. 

To what extent can water be compressed ? J. W. A. 

Ind. 

Water is generally said to be incompressible, because it re- 
quires the application of a great deal of force to produce a 
slight change of volume. It is, however, so far as is known, 
perfectly elastic; thatis, the changes of volume are exactly 
proportiona! to the pressure. 


The Christian Union of August 31 says that Mr. Beecher has 
found a remedy for hay fever which is an effectual cure. Will you 
announce, through column of Inquiring Friends, what that remedy 
is, and where obtained 7? A SUFFERER, 

Mr. Beecher did find Dr. Townsend's new remedy effectual 
as a cure for the hay fever. For particulars as to the remedy 
address M. M. Townsend, Frostburg, Md. 


Please say in yoar inquiry column how books published in Amer- 
ica could be procured here, exclusive of mai. A. W. L. 

Mount SQUARE, 

DvusB.iy, Ireland. 

Probably there are Dablin booksellers who could procure 
any American book for you. The best house in London for 
procuring American publications is probably that of Samson 
Low & Co. : 

Can any of your readers, or can you, name a book that gives in- 
struction on the methods of using super-heated steam in manufac- 
taring processes? Oo. 

We do not know of any book that is devoted exclusively to 
this subject. Any of the larger cyclopwdias, especially those 
devoted to mechanics, such as Knight, or Appleton, have 
good articles on the subject. 


The Rev. W. F. Crafts calls attention to the Boys’ and 
Giris’ Department of the Christian Alliance for Bible 
Reading, etc., in answer to a recent inquiry for Scripture 
readings for the young. For further information address 
Rev. W. F. Crafts, Brooklyn, E. D., who is the American 
Secretary of the Alliance. 


What are the specific arguments in favor of the continental pro- 
nunciation of Latin? What prominent institutions of learning use 
it, and what ones do not? D. 8. C. 

Too large & question to be answered in a paragraph. Send 
to A. 3. Barnes & Co. for W. Blair's Latin Pronunciation. 
#1.00. 


I want the localities given me of all the references in 
to “ Apothecaries.” Not the quotations themselves, but only the 
play, act and scene. 

I have access to no concordance. M,N. R. 

Henry VI., Act 3, Scene 2; King Lear, Act 4, Scene 6; 
Romeo and Juliet, Act 5, Scene 1 (twice), Scene 3. 


Please give me through your columns the address of some dealer 
in old coins, and oblige A SusscRIBER. 


H. P. Smith, 260 West Fifty-second Street, or H. G. Samp- 
son, stand corner Broadway and Fulton Street. 


W. N.—** Brought to Bay” is not by E. P. Roe. 


WEBSTER THE ORATOR.* 
By WILLIAM C. WILKINSON. 
LYMOUTH Rock and Bunker Hill fast anchored stand, 
to stand for aye 

Part and parcel of thy mainland, as they stand secure to- 
day ; 

Part and parcel of thy story, wedded one with thee in 
fate, 

These fair names are sealed to glory fadeless as thine own, 
O State! 

But as fast as Rock or Hill is rooted in thine earthy breast, 

And as fast as their brave memory clings and clasps thee 
East aud West, 

Even so fast, forever blended, braid in braid, and strard 
with strand, 

With them WrpsTerR, name and fame, is bound in one 
unsundered band. 

Words are deeds, and in these places words were spoken 
by thy son, 

Dear to memory, dear and deathless, as the deeds that here 
were done. 


Oh! the joy, the exultation, that by him had voice at 
length, 

Then when first the new-born nation guessed the greatness 
of its strength! 

How like ocean to his bases by the breath of tempest 
stirred, 

Did those seas of upturned faces surge beneath his spoken 
word! 


Young he was then, with his country, and he felt the wine 
of youth 

Leap along his bounding pulses in those morning paths of 
truth. 

The exultant young emotion in the multitudinous heart 

Of the people that to live for was his chosen patriot part, 

Seemed to find in his one bosom room capacious of it all, 

Where with flood and ebb like ocean it could heave in 
rise and fall. 

Yet his words of cheer were sober, and he checked and 
chastened joy, 

Teaching us, by heed of duty, in the man to merge the 
boy. 


Then to see him, then to hear him, speaking for his coun- 
try’s cauee, 

Roused, yet showing that unbounded might unroused 
within him was, 

All the inward man im motion, mind, and heart, and soul, 
and will, 

Meet the outward man to match it and its great desire 
falfill— 

Height elate, transtigured feature, majesty sublime with 
grace, 

Glorious in the awful beauty of Olympian form and face ; 

Voice that like the pealing clurion clear above the battle 
loud 

Pierced and thrilled the dinning noises of the mixed tu- 
multuous crowd; 

Thought that smote like bolted thunder, passion like the 
central fires 

Underneath the recked volcano tossing to and fro its 
spires ; 

Slow imagination kindling, kindling slow, but flaming vast 

Over the wide tract of reason its far-beaming ray to cast ; 

Single words like stalwart warriors, of those mailed 
knights of old, 

Standing unsupported ready for the champion combat 
bold ; 

Words again in serried order, like an irresistible host 

Moving as one man ia measure, with a tread to shake the 
coast— 

Eloquence rapt into action, action like a god, sublime— 

O the life, the light, the splendor, of that flush, effulgent 
prime! 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF GREAT 
PREACHERS. 
By tue Rey, Ray Paumer, D.D. 
DR. LEONARD BACON. | 
4 p= death of Dr. Bacon called forth immediately 
80 many tributes to his memory and such com- 
prehensive and judicial estimates of bis genius, char- 
acter, and services to the church and the world, that 
one may well hesitate to add anything to what others 
have said so well. Drs. Woolsey, Porter, Fisher and 
others, who had long known him intimately, did pres- 
ent justice to his memory and appropriately expressed 
the sense of loss so widely and profoundly felt. Yet, 


* From a forthcoming ode in commemoration of Webster, to be 
published by Charlies Scribner's Sous in connection with the forth- 


coming centennial oby :srvances at Marshfield, Oc). 30. 


at the suggestion of the editor of The Christian Union, 
and as falling naturally into this brief series of recol- 
lections of eminent ministers, I will venture a few 
words by way of supplement. 

From the autump of 1823 to that of 1826 I was a 
student in Phillips Academy at Andover. The aca- 
demical students then worshiped with the theological 
in the Seminary chapel on the Sabbath, where, at that 
time, one of the professors preached at the morning 
service and a student of the senior class delivered his 
maiden sermon at the other. I doubtless heard Mr. 
Bacon's first discourse in his turn, but his personality, 
as one Of a large class, did not at that time distinctly 
fix itself in my mind. Asin the case of President Por- 
ter, my first knowledge of him is asseriatedd with the 
characteristic verses suggested by the comments of the 
critical Miss on the ragged window curtains—“ My 
poor old curtains,” if I rightly remember, making 
the last line of each stanza; a sort of pathetic refrain. 
Andover, in those days, was in the popular thought a 
pretty serious place, and such a jeu d esprit from the 
“Sacred Hill,” and under the eye of Dr. Woods, pro- 
duced some degree of sensation not only in Andover 
but in Boston and its vicinity, and made the author, in 
a small circle, amarked man. But my own first defi- 
nite and vivid remembrance of Mr. Bacou’s personal 
appearance is conn’ cted with his leaving the Seminary 
in March, 1825, to go te New Haven as the pastor-elect 
of the Center Church. He at that time preached in the 
chapel pulpit a sermon toward the close of which he 
referred to the happy years he had passed in the insti- 
tution, and expressed his warm regard for his fellow 
students ; saying ina sentence which, short as it is, 
bears the Baconian impress: ‘‘1 have while here be- 
come more or less familiar with six classes, and have 
already come to look on the faces of a seventh with 
other eyes than those of a stranger.” I perfectly recall 
his appearance at the time. Only twenty-three, he 
looked youthful and slender, and so seemed taller than 
he appeared in after years. He wore the, one might 
almost say, regulation ‘‘ minister’s blue” frock coat, so 
commonly wor in the pulpit at that day. Lis voice 
was clear and pleasant, his articulation specially dis- 
tinct, and the effect of his speaking enhanced rather 
than otherwise, perhaps, by the partial lisp which was 
perceptible through life. He seemed entirely at ease, 
and his sermon, animated and glowing in style, was 
heard with evident interest. The whole occasion, 
though so nearly sixty years ago, 1s as fresh as any- 
thiag of yesterday. 

A year and a half later, when I entered Yale Col- 
lege, Mr. Bacon was fairly planted in his position. A 
large congregation filled the Center Church, galleries 
and floor. It was, however, then understood that in 
the style and tone of his preaching there was some- 
thing not entirely satisfactory to his hearers. Lis .ex- 
periments in the writing of popular reviews aud other 
purely literary compositions had led him into an ex- 
uberant, and perhaps it might have been called a 
declamatory style. He indulged also in the witty 
and sarcastic, which was so natural to him, to a 
greater extent than was quite to the taste of the time. 
I remember to have read one of his literary articles of 
that early period, which may illustrate his manner of 
writing such things then. It was a most characteristic 
review of a book entitled, ‘‘A Peep at the Pilgrims.” 
After treating the work with very caustic criticism, as 
totally misrepresenting the Fathers of New England, 
the piece closed with the following sentences: ‘ But 
these men, what do they know about the Pilgrims ?” 
For such to write of them ‘is like letting in a herd of 
asses to graze on the sides and to bray on the summit of 
Parnassus. Or, to use a less heathenish comparison, 
it is like bringing the owls and satyrs of Babylon to 
hoot and bow] in the temple on Mount Zion !" 

During my college years, from 1826 to 1830, I had 
many opportunities of hearing Mr. Bacon, and still 
more and better iv a subsequent residence of three 
years. Perhaps the most interesting of the memories 
of this period are connected with his monthly concert 
services on the first Monday evening of each month 
in the Center Church. These services were regularly 
well attended. It has always scemed to me that this 
was the golden period of Dr. Bacon’s popular elo- 
quence. His style had then become materially chas- 
tened, yet had not lost the affluence and fervor which 
it had exhibited at first. The missionary work was 
then opening before the Christian public in the interest 
of ite earlier successes ; its themes were comparatively 
fresh, and they almost always seemed to kindle him 
into a genuine enthusiasm. His addresses were en- 
tirely extemporaneous, but rich in matter, elegant in 
diction and often eminently eloquent and effective. 
He felt somewhat more at liberty, perhaps, on these 
occasions than in the Sabbath sermons. Ona one 
remembered occasion, when a returned missionary 
had made a very interesting statement, Dr. Bacon 
rose immediately after him, and with great de- 
liberation and gravity said: ‘‘I have been thinking 
while our brother has been giving us these results of 
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mizsionary labor, so fitted to make our hearts glad, 
that probably there are many persons here who have 
no right to any share in the joy which they awaken. 
Itis none of their business. They have given nothing 
and done nothing to bring about these results. Others 
have furnished the money and made the sacrifices and 
performed the labor. To them, and to those who have 
encouraged missionary activities, the rich satisfaction 
of hearing of all this good accomplished properly be- 
longs:” He then followed up this keen rebuke of the 
indifferent with a stirring appeal to all to interest 
themselves in the work of carrying abroad the Gospel. 
Addresses of this sort and the fervor of his own spirit 
effectively sustained these monthly concert services. 
Of them, I suspect, were born the missionary bymns 
which have found and kept a place in our manuals in 
connection with Dr. Bacon’s name. 

But these earlier matters are of lessimportance. My 
most interesting recollections of Dr. Bacon are con- 
nected with the midd!e and later periods of his life. 
To some of these I will refer. 

It has been the general opinion, among those who 
have known him well, that, while eminent in so many 
ways, his intellectual power was exhibited to the great- 
est advantage in deliberative assemblies where great 
questions were to be stated and discussed. It com- 
monly happens, on such occasions, that the subject 
matter has not taken definite form at the outset, and 
that widely divergent opinions reveal themselves, each 
speaker throwing out with little method or logic the 
particular views which may stiike him at the moment, 
however one-sided or partially digested; the first 
result being, of course, more or less confusion or per- 
plexity. Such a state of things was always Dr. Bacon’s 
opportunity. But he did not appear to be in haste to 
use it. It was interesting to see him, while one and 
another were throwing out immature suggestions, sit 
quietly a patient looker-on and listener, perhaps pro- 
posing at some point a tentative inquiry by way of 
drawing out fully the thoughts of others and placing 
himself in full possession of the fleld. By and by, when 
the more eager and less profound bad said their say 
without baving materially advanced the discussion, it 
was a most enjoyable thing to observe Dr. Bacon as he 
put himself in position to enter decisively into the 
debate. He rose very deliberately, without excitement 
or even eagerness of manner. He began with short, 
dry, but sententious and weighty sentences slowly ut- 
tered, as if it reguired some effort to start the wheels 
of the powerful intellectual machinery. But soon his 
mental action quickened ; his eyes grew brighter; his 
voice firmer and smoother ; and his manner, altogether, 
more strong and earnest, his self-command, however, 
remaining absolute. Now he clearly stated the precise 
point to be debated, anc thereafter every sentence was 
a step forward. The tangled tbreads of conflicting 
argument seemed steadily to disengage themselves ; 
light to stream in on dark things ; and what was before 
chaotic as by a grand magic was reduced to order. 
I have never heard any man perform this impressive 
feat more effectively than 1 have repeatedly heard it 
done by Dr. Bacon. 

An instance illustrative of what has now been de- 
scribed occurred at the adjourned meeting of the Amer- 
ican Board in relation to the famous Delegation to 
India, held March 4, 1856, in Albany, in the church of 
which the writer was then pastor. Wide differences 
of opinion in respect to that measure bad arisen among 
tle friends of missions, and there was very earnest 
feeling. Quite up to the time of the meeting it was 
- understood that Dr. Bacon had not committed him- 
self; and special concern was known to be felt on all 
sides as to which way his great influence would be 
thrown. It-was remarkably characteristic of Dr. Ba- 
con that up to the time when hjgeposition was final- 
ly and publicly taken on any subject of discussion he 
was singularly open to conviction, and ready to get 
any adaitional light, or to weigh candidly any new 
evidence, from whatever source. His ingenuousness 
and candor in this particular were such as are rarely 
found except in really superior men. When once his 
conclusions had been reached and he had fully com- 
mitted himself, few men were more sure than he to 
maintain a firmly persistent contest to the last. On 
the forenoon of the first day the meeting was chiefly 
occupied with preliminary or subordinate matters, and 
the center of the great subject was not reached. Dr. 
Bacon, however, was abiding his time; but in some 
brief incidental remarks he dropped a few words which 
excited some uneasiness in the minds of the friends of 
the Delegation, because seeming to indicate a still 
undecided mind, or even a leaning to the antagonistic 
side. 

Yet nothing quite decisive had been said up to the 
close of the morning session. Then Dr. Bacon and 
some others were to dine with the writer; and on 
leaving the church a brother took his arm and as they 
walked slowly together referred to the matter in re- 
spect to which his mind had seemed to be not entirely 
settled, and went on, not in the way of argument, but 


of easy talk, to explain how it looked to him. Dr, 
Bacon said nota word, but appeared to be listening 
thoughtfully, until at last, just before reaching the 
house, he quietly but decisively said: “I believe you 
are right, and that that is the truth of the mutter.” 
No further reference was made to the topic during 
dinner, which was given to gereral conversation. The 
afternoon session soon led into a full opening of the 
subject, and after others had spoken on both sides Dr. 
Bacon arose in his usual cool way, warmed into the 
debate, defined clearly and strongly the views in which 
he rested, and achieved one of his very highest suc- 
cesses on the side favorable to the Delegation. The 
speech was pronounce! by some who heard it worthy 
of Lord Chatham and the British Parliament; and it 
seemed nearly certain, from all the circumstances, that 
the familiar wayside talk of the morning had been the 
trifling make-weight that turned the seale when it 
hung in even balance. The whole thing exhibited Dr. 
Bacon at his greatest. 

There was still another side to Dr. Bacon which it 
happened to me, of course incommon with many others, 
to have various opportunities of observing, but which 
those acquainted only with his public life were not 
likely to understand. They who knew him chiefly as 
the great debater, capable of being very caustic and 
striking hard blows; asthe writer of trenchant articles 
which gave direction to popular thought; as the coo), 
calm, self-contained preacher and the man of generally 
grave and thoughtful aspect and manners; could not 
know—what, nevertheless, was true—that be was a 
man of a remarkably sweet and tender social nature, 
which did not fail to reveal itself as often as fit occa- 
sion offered. His connection with the “‘ In¢ependent” 
for a considerable time brought him much in contact 
with our Congregational Churches and work in the 
State of New York, and with the policies and action 
of the national benevolent societies. It repeatedly 
happened that he ani myself met and spent some 
days together at the house of our mutual friend, Dr. 
Joseph P. Thompson—that vuoble man to whom not 
only the Congregational Churches but our country 
and Christendom owe so much. On these, and some 
similar occasions, when I have met him in the freedom 
of absolute privacy, he exhibited qualities which 
would probably have surprised such as had known 
him only in public life. One then not only perceived 
that he had a warm and loving heart, capable of the 
tenderest affections, but became conseious of every 
contact with its kindly beatings. In his prayers, as 
we daily worshiped together, there was a delightful 
simplicity, in manner and substance, far removed from 
the rounded sentences and measured cadence of his 
public and ; ulpit services. It was the really artless 
utterance of one conscious of nothing but that he was 
conversing humbly and reverently with God. On one 
of these occasions | remember that he had brought 
with him a little son, five or six years of age, or pos- 
sibly even younger; and it was a truly beautiful sight 
to see this eminent Doctor of Divinity—this man of 
many contests—perform each night the oftices of a 
nursery-maid, or, better, of a tender mother, with 
graceful ease and with truly maternal gentleness and 
care. He went up to its sleeping-chamber with the 
child and, as it was stated in the tamily, undressed 
and prepared it for bed, heard it repeat its evening 
prayer, and added his own for itin a few childlike 
words, and so left it to peaceful slumbers. All this as 
if the circumstance were no extraordinary one. It is 
in such little acts of life that a thoroughly affection- 
ate nature most exquisitely reveais itself. Greatness 
so exhibited appears pre-eminently great. 

It 13, of course, to be expected that the fragmentary 
lights on Dr. Bacon’s character and life will, without 
too long delay, be gathered up and the full measure of 
the man, as he was, be given to the world. 


THE SALVATION ARMY.* 


YOON, after the clock has struck 7:30 v.m., the 
passer-by, in many of the smaller streets of Lon- 

don or our large provincial towns, may hear a sound 
of distant music, and see a crowd approaching, headed 
by a young man in a uniform, or a young woman in a 
peculiar black bonnet, carrying a standard, and accom- 
panied by a young person of either sex who walks 
backwards, beating time for the music. Next come 
three or four lads playing with more vigor than har- 
mony upon a varicvy of brass instruments; then 
several rows of men, marching five or six abreast, 
with linked arms ; next as many lines of women sim- 
ilarly banded togetber ; and finally several more serried 
ranks of men. All step rapidly forward, with serious, 
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purposelike faces, apparently unconscious of the mul- 
titude around, singing to a swinging, jubilant airsome 
such verse #s 


on to heaven above, 
Will you go?” 

Suddenly the ranks break and form afresh into a circle; 
the crowd halts; the people in the neighboring houses 
come out into the street or throw open their win- 
dows to listen; a man steps forward into the middle 
of the ring and addresses the by-standers with much 
carnestness and vehemence of gesticulation. ‘‘Friends,” 
he says, “thank God I’m trav’ling on to heaven above” 
(‘* Allelujah!” ejaculate his companions); ‘* but I ain’t 
satisfied with gettin’ there myself. I wants you, every 
one of you, to come along too! Will ye go? That's 
what I axe ye, will ye go! You can; the worst cn 
ye!” (Cries of *“‘Oh, yes! so ye can; praise the 
Lord !”") ‘A year ago I wss as big a blackguard as 
any one here. I used to be will-nigh mad with the 
drink ; but Jesus showed me the hell afore me, and, 
what was better, he showed me his love, and has 
cleansed me in his blood and saved me!” (‘‘ Amen!” 
Allelujah!”) ‘* Ob, friends, let him do the same for 
you; now, to-night! He’s a-longin’ to! Come 
right off to our meetin’ and hear of his salvation.” 
A short prayer follows, the ranks are re-formed, 
another hymn is started, and the procession moves on, 
winding in and out of the lowest streets, halting at 
intervals to speak to the people, and collecting by 
degrees a larger and ever larger number of followers; 
firally it reaches the hall whence it started, into which 
it bursts in a tumultuous manner, carrying with ita 
great part of its train, and shouting, rather than 
singing : 


Wi you po. 


“ So we ll lift up our Banner on high, 
The Salvation Banner on high, 
We'll fight beneath its colors till we die, 
And we'll go to our home in the sky.” 

The building is big, plain, and ugly, and is filled 
with venches, packed with unkempt women and rough 
men, the latter greatly predominating. At one end is 
a large platform on which a noisy host of soldiers of 
both sexes are taking their position ; in the midst isa 
deal table with some battered hymn-books, a Bible, and 
a jug of water from which all refresh themselves in 
common. Every one on the platform and in the hall 
talks and laughs as he pleases till 8 o’clock strikes; 
then the captain raises his hand, silence ensues, and 
the service begins with a hymn sung standing, at a 
pace that would frighten a good old Wesleyan or 
Baptist out of his senses, and a roaring chorus, re- 
peated over and over again with the greatest enthusi- 
asm. During the last verse the soldiers sink down 
upon their knees and finish kneeling, with every sign 
of devotional fervor. The congregation mostly bend 
their backs slightly out of compliment to the occasion, 
but some ostentatiously sit erect and laugh. Prayer 
is now called for, one member after another prays, 
and as he does so he rocks himself backward and 
forwards, clinches his hands, shouts out his words, and 
tries inevery way to work himself and his hearers into 
an agony of excitement. The prayers are short and 
follow one another with great rapidity, men and wo- 
men alike taking part in them, and the soldiers present 
joining in with gesticulation and volleys of Alle- 
lujahs, Amens, and cries of all sorts. They are 
interspersed with hymns, which are given out verse 
by verse, with comments, and are sung sitting, and 
then probably testimonies are called for. But the 
service has seldom got thus far without a disturb- 
ance from the roughs. One night two half-drunken 
men, who were nursing a fox-terrier between them, 
suddenly, when the speaker had reached his climax, 
irritated the dog and made it bark furiously. On 
another occasion, when testimonies were being given, 
a lad rose and called out, “I ain’t saved, and don’t 
want to be!” On such an occasion one of the favorite 
melodies is started, and two or three officers, with 
their hands behind their backs, to show there is to be 
no fighting, by some magical power get their abusive, 
furious, scowling opponents on their legs, and then 
by degrees, with absolute calmness, edge them down 
the gangway and out of the Hall. 

After an hour or so of this singing, praying, and tes- 
titying, those who wish to Teave go home; and the 
captain opens the after-meeting! An appropriate bymn 
is chosen, and each verse is read aloud by the captain 
with personal application to his hearers. 

“* | am coming to the Cross,’ ” 
he reads. ‘‘ Now who’s coming?” he asks. ‘* Don’t 
say it if you don’t mean it; but if you do. say it, and 
come along, and you'll get such a welcome as you 
never had before. 


“*] am coming to tle Crosa, 
lam poor, and weak, and blind.’ 


“Ay! you're poor; the drink’s kept you poor! You're 
weak ; yes, Satan sees to that! You're, blind, so you 
are, but there’s One as can give light; you're a regular 
rough maybe, but there’s One as can smooth you 


out! 
**T shall full ealvation find.’ 


‘* Not be half saved—not three quarters saved, but alto. 
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gether; that’s what you want, isn’tit? Well, then, 
come along!” The Army and congregation take up the 
verse ; the soldiers singing.with rapt devotion ; then 
prayer is offered, and the hymn is resumed. Pres- 
ently a man rises, comes forward, and kneels at the 
bench, where one of the workers takes his place at his 
side and helps him with advice and prayer; by degrees 
two, three, four, or many more penitents are kneeling 
at the form, some talking to the workers, some pray- 
ing, some even weeping, some joining in the bymn, 
and saying or singing— 
** Here I give myself to Thee, 
Friends and time and earthly store, 


Soul and body, Thine to be, 
Wholly thine forever more. 


** My old companions, fare you well, 
I will not go with yon to hell, 
I mean with Jesus Christ to dwell ; 
Fare you well, fare you well.” 

Every effort is made to induce the convert to put the 
words he uses into practice. He is made to commit 
himself by declaring his conversion aloud before he 
leaves the room. His name and address are registered 
and, where the organization is perfected, he is at once 
placed under the care of a sergeant whose duty it is to 
see that he comes to all the services he is able to attend, 
or else refer him to the captain for visitation. He is 
directed to pin a capital S on each collar and thus pro- 
fess his faith wherever he goes. And he is at once set 
to testifying in public to the salvation he has found. 

This is the Salvation Army as it appears to an idle 
or interested spectator. Its history is one of the mar- 
vels in the marvelous history of religious enthusi- 
asms. It is seventeen years since William Booth, the 
founder and gencral of the army, bidding good-bye to 
the Methodist ministry, in which he had had an exper- 
ience of sixteen years, came to London to act on his 
own responsibility as an Evangelist. Ia a very few 
weeks after he took his stand alone, Bible in hand, 
amidst the jeering crowds of London roughs, he had 
gathered the nucleus of the present organization, 
which now numbers 320 corps, 760 officers entirely de- 
voted to its work, 15,000 privates ready to speak when 
wanted, with an income of $350,000 per annum, with 
over 6,000 services held weekly in different parts of 
the kirgdom, and with a weekly newspaper to reeord 
its victories—the ‘‘ War Cry "’—whose circulation 
reaches 360,000 copies weekly. Such are the propor- 
tions which the movement has already reached, and 
its General promises, God willing, to extend it to 
France, America, Australia, New Zealand, India, 
Sweden, and Holland, during the coming year. 

The Salvation Army has no creed; but the creed of 
its General is thus epitomized by himself: ‘‘ We be- 
lieve,” he says, ‘‘the three creeds of the church with 
all our heart. We believe every word of the Com- 
munion service, and we go about denouncing the 
wrath of God against sinners, just as people must who 
believe that all these things aretrue. . . . We be- 
lieve the greatest possible kindness to a man who is 
doing wrong and going to hell is to tell him so in the 
plainest and most irgent language that can be used, 
Once stopped and turned from his evi! way, he will 
soon find out for himself all the loveliness of the great 
salvation.” 

This Army violates without scruple every canon of 
good taste, not to say of Christian modesty and Chris- 
tian reverence. ‘‘It is to the interest of the service,” 
says Gen. Booth in his General Orders to his com- 
manding officers, ‘‘ to be in the columns cf the news- 
papers as often as possible ; no matter in what way.” 
The commanding officers obey these orders implicitly. 
No squeamishness makes them hesitate at methods 
that will capture acrowd. Such a ditty, for example, 
as the following, draws the lowest class of London to 
follow the procession; but does the end justify the 
means ? 


Elijah was a jolly old man, 
And was carried up to heaven in a fiery van. 


Chorus.—Let us every one be a jolly old man, 
And be carried up to heaven in a fiery van. 

The rules of the service are very rigorous, and the 
religion prescribed is not very broad. One would have 
expected to see Mr. and Mrs. Booth foremost in pro- 
moting clubs, coffee-houses, musical societies, reading- 
rooms and lectures ; but all these things belong to this 
life, and they are concerned only in preparing for the 
next one. They denounce drink, tobacco, vanity in 


penny-readings, fiction, charades, and games of all 
sorts, as inconsistent with a Christian profession. ‘The 
Salvation Army is a revival of Puritanism in morals as 
well as in theology, and Puritanism of the extremest 
type. 

The phrase, ‘Salvation Army,” is not a mere phrase; 
the organization is modeled after that of Loyola; its 
fundamental principle is absolute and unconditional 
obedience to an autocratic head. General Booth is the 
present dictator; his son is in training to take his 
place. It is a curious anomaly in this nineteenth cent- 
ury that the most powerful religious organization of 


solute and hereditary monarchy; but so it is, avowed 
to be such by its leader, and gloried in as such by his 
followers. General Booth’s edicts control the entire 
Army from top to bottom; nothing is too great and 
nothing is too sma!l for bis hand to beinit. It is in 
pursuance of his instructions that barracks are built, 
buildings hired, and an income of $350,000 is expended. 
He orders the sale of ‘‘ Penny Song-books” in the 
meetings, suggests an argument for silencing gain- 
sayers, informs the officers of the exact moment in 
their work at each station at which they ought to call 
and solicit help from leading citizens, points out to 
them which feature of that work ought to be placed 
before each different class of men, gives rules for the 
effective conduct of street marches and for the most 
impressive grouping of the soldiers on the hall plat- 
form, directs the behavior of captains to the attendants 
at hired buildings, restrains them from arguing with 
friend or foe on dispute:! questions. Every difficulty 
which could be foreseen is provided for on the pages 
of the ‘‘Order Book,” and all others are immediately 
referred to and decided at headquarters. The present 
General is remarkable for his powers of organization 
and his ability in dealing with subordinates; Mrs. 
Booth is a lady gifted with winning manners and un- 
usual powers of oratory. Both husband and wife have 
a matchless hold on the affections of their dependents; 
and Genera! Booth bids us believe that were he to die 
to-morrow ‘‘the whole machinery of the Army would 
go on without hitch ;” but it may well be doubted if his 
son and successor will be able to govern as he governs. 
In this article we have attempted simply to describe 
the Salvation Army and its methods, not \to criticise 
either. Wecannot close better than by quoting the 
closing paragraph of Cardinal Manning’s calm and 
well-considered article in the ‘‘ Contemporary”: ‘‘ Our 
heart’s desire and prayer is that they who labur so 
fervently with the truths they know may be led into 
the fullness of faith, and that they who are ready to 
give their lives for the salvation of souls may be re- 
warded with life eternal.” 


DR. NEWMAN SMYTH AT NEW HAVEN. 
[FROM OUR OWN OORRESPONDENT. | 


COUNCIL of Congregational Churches was held in 
the Center Church, New Haven—the late Dr. Bacon's— 
Wednesday, September 20. The Congregational churches of 
New Haven were al! represented, together with Dr. McKen- 
zie’s church of Cambridge, Dr. Duryea’s of Boston, and the 
First Congregational of Hartford. Dr. Todd, of New Haven, 
was elected Moderator. Dr. Newman Smyth made a brief 
statement of his religious experience, which, he stated, began 
with his conscious life. He united with the church at Phil- 
lips Academy at thirteen years of age. He then read from a 
carefully prepared paper a statement of his religious beiiefa. 
He holds that God reveals himself to the moral and spiritual 
life of man; that he selected and trained one nation to be the 
bearer of a special divine reve.ation ; that this revelation cul- 
minated in Christ Jesus, the divine Word become flesh, and 
the final and infallible authority of faith and practice ; that the 
Sacred Scriptures are in fact the record and interpretation, in 
fact the contents, of the revelation from God which is fulfillea 
in Christ; and that we have besides the written canons of 
faith the progressive development of the faith in the mind of 
the Church through the Spirit of Christ. He holds that all 
men are sinners ; that sin involves both corruption of the in- 
dividual and separation from God ; and that this evil conse- 
quence can be removed only by the willing and concurring 
act of both God and man. As to the atonement, he holds 
that God has ever been willing to forgive and restore ; that 
this willingness to forgive is not alone enough for the reality 
of forgiveness, and that, therefore, God's love has led him to 
such out-giving from himself as is necessary for the realiza- 
tion of his eternal willingness to forgive; he regards all 
theories of the atonement as acceptable helps to our concep- 
tion of it, but none of them as satisfactory explanations of 
the mystery of grace. It ison the subject of the future life 
that his views have been most sharply criticised ; it is on this 
subject there is the greatest pnbliclinterest. This part of his 
statement was as follows : 

The center of the Biblical doctrine of the future life is Jesus's 
teaching concerning theffinal jadgment. I believe that teis present 
dispensation, or world age, shall come toan end at the day of 
jadgment. I believe that this world age is the time of probation, 
and that every person born into this world shall have one fair and 
sufficient probation under conditions of grace. I believe that the 
end of probation is, for the present system asa whole, the day of 
judgment, and for the individual his confirmed self-determination in 
good orevil. I believe that the end of probation for the individual 
is not and, from the nature of moral freedom, cannot be any out- 
ward circumstance, tempora! accident, or physical change, like the 
death of the body. I believe that now the conditions of eternal life 
are offered in the Gospel, and that whoever wilfully neglect or re- 
ject them are in danger of the sin against the Holy Ghost, which 
Jesus said hath never forgiveness either in this world or the world to 
come. 

I believe that if incidentally, in the development of God's purpore 
of grace under the limitations of a system of natare, sufficient con- 
ditions of gracious probation may not have been furnished in this 
werld to any particular generation, clase or individual (as, for ex- 
ample, infants, idiots, antedilavians, some heathen, and children 
born apparently to no moral chance), I can trast God to provide for 
euch some special opportunity for repentance in Hades before the 
final jadgment. I cannot but think there is some Scriptural war- 
rant for this trust in the fact that Jesus preached to a certain class of 


popularity among the lowest classes, should be an ab. | 


in our New England theology. While asapreacher of the Gospel 
I have no authority to offer to any man any time of salvation but 
now, I must allow that Jesus Christ before he shall give up his 
mediatorial kingdom to the Father may bave opportunities unre- 
vealed to us of offering himself graciously to any who may not 
have ,had a decisive probation in this life. Of what consti- 
tutes in particular cases a decisive probation under conditions 
of grace we are not the judges, but God shal! judge. I believe 
that the obligation of Christian missions reste upon the com- 
mapdment of the Lord, and will be increasingly owned by the church 
in proportion as it obtains higher views of God's love for the world; 
but so sacred a cause should not be bound up with extra-Scriptural 
limitations of God's mercy. I believe that when the end of this 
world shall come, at the last great day, these things which are 
temporal shall be superseded by those things which are eternal. 
What this eternal order or kind of existence is, I have not now, under 
this present temporal form of life, power definitely to conceive. I 
regard such phrases as endless time, everlasting duration, as per- 
missibly expressive of the finality or permanence of the jadgment, 
but not as proper definitions of the eternal, which transcends con- 
ception; and I accept Jesus's teaching of the possibility of eternal 
life or death in the moral positiveness and metaphysical indefinite- 
nese in which he saw fit to leave for our use his doctrine of the 
futare life. Ido not accept the burdens, often too beavy to be 
borne, imposed upon this faith by the traditions of men, who add to 
Jesus's simple Goepel their vain earthly and temporal! imaginations of 
the eternal life and its mora! relations. 

I canne* believe in annihilation, or the extinction from the sum 
of being, of anything that has been made. How far moral personal- 
ity may be self-vacated by persistent ein, and a eoul killed, is one of 
those doubtful questions which I am content to wait for the day of 
revelations to answer. I cannot find either in Scripture or Christian 
reason eufficient authority to warrant teaching as a dogma the hope 
of a final reconciliation of all evil to the good will of God. 

The reading of this statement was followed by a rapid, 
keen, but thoroughly friendly examination, conducted at 
first by the Moderator, but afterward participated in by 
other members of the Council, the more important parts of 
which were.as follow ; 

Question. What do you regard as the strongest evidence 
of God? Answer. (Quickly.) God himself. 

Q. But what is the strongest evidence with those who deny 
him ? A. That depends on the nature of the denial. It 
would depend largely on the admissions which were made. 

Q. Whatdo you regard as the strongest evidence of a 
revelation of God in Scripture? A. The radical difference 
between the history of Israel and that of all other contemmpo- 
rary nations ; between the literature of Israel and all other 
literatures. 

Q. Is the revelation of God in the Scriptures complete and 
final? A. Revelation in the Word of God is progressive, 
and yet complete for the purposes for which the Scriptures 
were given. 

Q. What is your theory of inspiration? A. I have no the- 
ory of inspiration. I am waiting for Professor Ladd’s book. 

Q. How do you distinguish the Scriptures from other bu- 
man writings? A. In the fact that they contain a special 
revelation from God. Such a disclosure of Divine character 
as is { und in the Bible the pagan world was utterly unable 
to oriinate. 

Q. In what does sin consist? A. Man is a sinful being to- 
ward God just as a man would be wrong who should assume 
a totally wrong position toward another human being. In 
this sense every man hassinned. They who have exercised 
no wrong choice in life are not personally guilty, but all 
mankind are in need of the atonement. 

Q. Do you believe that all men are saved by Christ alone ? 
A. Jesus Christ is the Saviour of all men, and yet [ can con- 
ceive it possible that men may be saved who have never 
heard the Gospel preached. But these also are saved by the 
grace of God which isin Jesus Christ. 

Q. Will you describe the process of regeneration? A. I 
can as easily describe the process of the sun-rising as that of 
regeneration or conversion. It is the work of God. 

Q. In what does it consist? A. It consists in bringing the 
man out of a false and disastrous personal relationship intoa 
true, loving friendship with God himself. I distinguish be- 
tween the external act of sin or wrong-doing, and the internal 
sinfulness or wrongness of personal relations. Conversion 
is the bringing the person out from this inner wrongness 
back into rightness. 

Q. By whom is it brought about’ A. Both by God and 
the sinner. 

Q. Do you admit the vicarious nature of Christ's atone- 
ment? A. Ido. His suffering was an expression of sym- 
pathy with us, putting himself in our place. 

Q. Was the desigo of,the atonement, in your view, the 
representation of the divine character? A. The word 
representation is too shallow. Realization is a better word, 

Q. What are the conditions of salvation ? A. Repentance, 
and faith, or coming to Christ. 

Q. Is faith in Christ mere intellectual belief? A. By no 
means. Saving faith is persona) trnst. 

Q. Do you think that children should be admitted to the 
church? A My observation leads me to think that children 

so admitted make the best church-members. 

Q. What do you regard as the conditions of church mem- 
bership? A. In general the conditions of salvation. For 
particular churches, particular rules may be deemed neces- 
sary. Butthe only rules which any church has the right to 
impose are in general! the ccnditions of salvation. 

Q. Whatisthe church? A. The church in its ideal is the 
continuous manifestation of Christ in the world as an 
organized body. 

Q. Was it founded by Christ? A. By him or as 
the result of a command involved in his Gospel. It was 
undoubtedly his intention to leave a church in the world. 

Q. You come to us from the Presbyterian Church. What 
are your feelings as to the congregational system? A. I 
care very little for the harness in which I work, provided 
it does not work too much in the breeching. 

Q. Has the belief in a possible probation after death any 
foundation in Scripture? A. I do not think that we have 


Protestantism, and that of most sudden growth in 


spirits in Hades. It also seems to me to be a logical deduction from 
the principle of individual accountability which has been maintained 


definite Scriptural authority for such a belief, unless we con- 
strue with that literalness with which we construe other 
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paseages the account of Christ's preaching to certain spirits 
in prison. I should hope that no person would be led to 
postpone hie repentance because of any words of mine. As 
a preacher I have nothing more to say than: ‘ Now is the 
accepted time.” 

Q. How do you regard the doctrine of a possible spiritual 
perfection in this life? A. I think that some people do not 
become so perfectly sanctified in this life as they suppose. 

Q. Do you believe in the doctrine of spiritual perfection 
in this life? A. I look upon the doctrine of spiritual perfec- 
tion in this life as a humbug. 

To Prof. Simeon E. Baldwin, of Yale Law School. I do 
not think that children should be asked theological questions 
at the door of the church. I think that improved methods 
of connecting children with the life of the church might 
well be devised and adopted. As to admitting adult persons 
without such questions, | should treat it as a matter of ex- 
pediency, of private judgment. As an illustration of my own 
experience, | may meution one person whose theological 
views were exceedingly vague but who desired admission to 
my own church, feeling that she could not unite with the 
Unitarian Church. She became one of our best members. 
We must exercise discretion. 

To Dr. Barbour, of Yale. There may be a probation here- 
after for such #6 have had no chance in this life, such as 
idiots, infants, some heathen, etc. It is a question of may be 
only, 80 far as the existence of the supposed conditions are 
concerned. It becomes a must be if the antecedent condi- 
tions are fulfilled. It is not, however, within my warrant as 
a minister of the Gospel to declare so. 

To Prof. Cyrus Northrup, of Yale College. I would have 
no warrant for asserting the belief that the probation of per- 
sone attending this church,is not cerminated at death. It 
may be ended at any moment, for anything we know. I 
should not, on a fuveral occasion, feel warranted in pro- 
nouncing judgment, whatever might be my priyate opinion. 

Q. I wish to ask whether, as the religious teacher of this 
people, you believe that a man who had lived alife ef cursing 
and wickedness might have a probation after death? A. 
As 4 religious teacher I have only one commission, that is, 
** Now isthe accepted time.” 

Q. Is there then any possible practical advantage in the 
doctrine of a probation after death? A. [think that there is 
apologetically a practical advantage in leaving open such 
posribilities of zrace as shall prevent our preaching from 
provoking in the moral sentiments and bearts of men an in- 
tense reaction against the Gospel. 

Q. Do you provoke a reaction—resentment—wher you 
refuse to say that there is a probation after death? A. That 
depends very much on the spirit in which the refusal is made. 

To the Rey. Dr. Dennen. Q. What do you mean when you 
use the words ‘‘ a decisive probation"? A. The decisive pro- 
bation ends in a fixity of character. 

Q. Are there persons whoee probation is necessarily not 
decisive at the end of this life ? A. Yes. Infante, idiots, some 
heathen, some of the spirits to whom Jesus preached in prison. 

Dr. Dennen (soto voce). It does nut say what was the sub- 
ject of his preaching. 

Q. Do you believe that there is any person livieg who may 
bave a mora! chance after death? A. If you wish me to dog- 
matize, I say, no. If you wish timply for my opinion, I say, 
Yes. 

To the Rev. Dr. Hart. Q. You believe thatthe Bible is the 
inepired word of God? A. I do. 

Q. And therefore you refuse to reduce the quality of the 
Bible as the Word of God by a defined theory of inspira- 
tion? A. lempbasize it allthe more as the word of God 
because I can not define ite inspiration. 

Q. You believe that the state of the dead imposes responsi- 
bility upon us as to the living? A. 1 do. 

Q. And also as to those who are dead ? A. Nota responsi- 
bility for the dead. But this privilege, which within certain 
limits was exercised by the early church, and Is still dear to 
the hearte of many Christians, I have no right to take from 
them. 

Q. As to the rewards of the future life: do you believe 
there will be a difference in them? A. The Lord will fill 
every cup as full as it will hold, but there may be a difference 
in the size of the cups. 

President Porter of Yale. . Might you not suppose that 
God will jadge the heathen by his knowledge of how they 
would have received the Gospel? A. That is predestination 
on the other end. It would be to me a difficulty in that sup- 
position that it regards God as deciding men’s destiny from 
his kuowledge of what they would have done, and not in 
view of a real probation and self-determination. 

Q. Do you consider that what you call * fixity of charac- 
ter” is inconsistent with activity in the future world? A. I 
do not so consider. 

Q. Is not there always, therefore, ahypothetical possibility 
of repentance after death ? A. There certainly may be a pos- 
sibility, and yet not a moral certainty. 

Q. Do you expect to preach so to the people of the Center 
Church that, if they were only to bear you once, they would 
receive the impression that tney had had a chance? A. ( Rev- 
erently and humLly.) I would endeavor so to preach. 

To Professor George E. Day, Yale Theological Seminary. 
Q. In what do you locate the distinction between such writ- 
ers as Paul and Peter and others of a later day, such as Bux- 
ter and Bunyan? 4A. In the difference betwen their commis- 

sions—their historical relation to Jesus as the author and 
center of faith. 

Q. Without the Gospel, could there be a true probation for 
man? A. There could not be one that would satisfy God, for 
the simple reason that it Aas not satisfied him. 

Prof. George P. Fisher, Yale Theological Seminary: Q. 
Suppese that an unrighteous man is summoned under the 
Gospel to repent and accept the terms of salvation, and he 
repels that summons, has a minister of the Gospel any right 
to encourage him to hope for a future probation? A. No. 
As a minister of the Gospel I am under commission, and I am 


limited to the terms of my commission; which are: ‘* Now is 
the accepted time.” 


To Dr. Denner. Q. In the admission of persons to the 
chureb, would you receive any one who dishelieved any lead- 
ing truth? A. Probably not. That would depend somewhat 
on my judgment as to the quality of the person's belief. 

Q. But if he stood out equarely against the truth? A. 
Then it would depend upon the nature of the doctrine itself. 

The Council then voted to be by itself, and after an hour's 
deliberation voted unanimously to accept the examination 
and proceed to installation. Thirty-three votes were cast for 
the candidate. It has been erroneously stated that one mem- 
ber, a layman, voted against the candidate. The member 
merely abetained from voting. 

In reference to Dr. Smyth's appearance and manper little 
need be said. He is a pleasant-looking gentleman of about 
thirty-eight, somewhat above the medium height, sandy-com- 
plexioned, with an intellectual and scholarly face, genial and 
gentlemanly in manner and bearing. Always modest and 
reverent, he is quick and alert in his faculties, and would not 
permit an a to gain an advantage over him because 
of a want of definiteness in his own opinions. His intellect, 
considering its great activity, is singularly clear and free of 
mists. His language, even in the rush of extemporaneous 
speech, combines felicity with exactness. He exhibited 
throughout remarkable readiness in philosophical distinctions 
and in the choice of language. The personal impression pro- 
duced was altogether favorable. The examination was rapid 
in its progress, decisive and brilliant in its contents. 

New Haven, Conn. Be 


THE QUINCY COUNCIL. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

The Council is over; Mr. Thayer is installed ; and the dele- 
gates are on their way totheir homes in the nine different 
States represented in this impertant gathering. The large 
attendance at the Couneil was remarkable. Forty-four out 
of the fifty-four churches called were represented here; and 
of the remaining ten, eight were among the most distant 
churches. No church declined the invitation; although an 
attempt was made by Dr. Magoun to induce the church of 
Grinnell, lowa, to take this course, which waa voted down 
almost unanimously. Among the ministers present were the 
following: Sturtevant, Jr., Salter, Frisbie, Graassie, and 
Kenyon of Iowa; Bushnell, Richards, Rose, and Nourse of 
Wisconsin; Hyde, Croft, and Smitb, of Indiana; Eddy and 
Hough, ef Michigan; Sturtevant, Sr.. Little, Noble, Wood- 
bury, Whittlesey, Howe, Hyde, Bushnell, Peeke, Wilcox, 
Thain, Cayerno, Lloyd, Smith, Chaddock, Morgan, Tomp- 
kins, and Clapp, of Dlinols; Raasell, Collins, and Fitch, of 
Ohio; logalls, Blakesley, Richardson, Spring, and Tunnell, 
of Kansas; Hopkins, Merrill, Van Wagner, and Clifton, of 
Missouri. The Rev. Dr. Eddy was consentancously chosen 
moderator, and the Rev. J. Tompkins seribe. 

Before the opening of the Council, every conversation in- 
dicated that a large number of the members bad come with 
an expectation of voting adversely tothe installation. The 
most extravagant reports were found to have been circulated 
broadcast about Mr. Thayer and his views. In the east and 
west members bad been ioformed that ‘is Induction would 
be regarded as an indorsement of Universalism, Unitarian- 
iam, agnosticism and various forms of heresy and infidelity. 
Some had been notified that be had no belief whatever in the 
Bible as inspired, others that he rejected the future punish- 
ment of the wicked entirely, others that he agreed sub- 
stantially #ith Miln and Savage, others that his views placed 
him quite outside of evangelical and supernatural Christian- 
ity. Av atmosphere of distrust seemed diffased everywhere. 

This was alluded to by Mr. Thayer as he began to read the 
paper declarative of his real views. The reversal of senti- 
ment in the Council directly after the reading of his paper 
was significant. From that moment there was no doubt of a 
general and emphatic approval of the man or of his indaction 
into the pustorate by a large wajority vote. The preponder- 
ant feeling was one of relief and gratification. The satisfac- 
tion with Mr. Thayer's views of many general doctrines of 
Christianity was so plain that, on motion of Dr. Sturtevant, 
Sr., it was unaoimonsly voted, at the opening of examination 
the next mornivg, to ask queasions only on the three topics 
whica bad of late been so much discussed: inspiration, the 
atonement, and retribution. 

On inspiration, Mr. Thayer declared that the Bible brings 
a revelation from God to man for the awakening of right- 
eousnese, and that a supernatural inspiration of that kind 
and degree necessary to such # revelation was given. It was 
indefinable but thoroughly adapted to itsend. There is in 
Scripture, with the divine, a distinctively human element. 
Inspiration does not aim tosecure the writers absolutely from 
mistakes in their outward historic facts. But Mr. Thayer 
said the moral and religious teachings of the Bible are with- 
out error and command his absolute allegiance. 

On the redeeming work of Christ, Mr. Thayer held that 
the great end to be gained by the atonement of Christ is to 
bring man to God, to restore him from alienation to love : 

‘*Its need rests upon the fact of sin and is a restoration of 
character. This need is met by the spiritual life which is in 
Christ Jesus, and thisis supplied by his bringing a revelation of 
God, at once waking known God's love, convictiog of sin, and 
inviting to holiness. Christ's sufferings and death were the nat- 
ural and complete sacrificial element necessary to God's love 
and for his fitting expressions toward sin. In the forgiveness 
of sin, the outgoing of God in Christ was a necesssity 
of his nature. Man must know the life of forgiveness, 
and God must open its value, reality, and contents dn 
Christ. The instituted goveroment was kept in honor by 
Christ's honoring the law, and leading men to honor it, and 
by establishing a new relation between God and man.” Mr. 
Thayer said he could nut accept what is called the moral ia- 
fluence theory of the atonement as being an adequate ex- 
pression of Christ's sacrificial sufferings aud death, the 
power of which outstretches any of the various theories 
which have each perhaps been in some sense partial expres- 
sidns thereof. 

In passing to the subject of retribution the interest of the 
Council seemed to culminate, the viewsof the pastor-elect 
on botn inspiration and the atonement not eliciting so much 


— 


questioning and discussion as had been expected by some. 
On the latter subject his declaration was substantially as fol- 
lows: The Scripture teaches the certainty and severity of 
future punishment for sin. We have no authority from 
Scriptcre or from reason to say or to expect tha! those who 
reject eternal life here will accept it hereafter. They who go 
away into everlasting punishment go away into an ever- 
lasting choice ofevil. It is everlasting because the soul is 
immortal as a moral agent and ita choices continue to be 
evil. The limit of repentance is not fixed by any arbitrary 
edict of our Father in heaven, but the life may become- so 
habituated to and confirmed in evil that the good seems to 
make no impression upon it as a good, but only as something 
to be avoided. This would seem tomark an ended probation, 
Now there is no evidence that the light breaks into the ob- 
durate soul with any more clearness in the future than now. 
So far from being taughi that the change of death is tothe 
advantage of such a soul in the way of iufluence, all the inti- 
matious of both Scripture and reason are that the character 
formed bere continues there, and is not influenced for good. 
The implication is that, in such a mora! career, the hnaman 
will has so snecessfully defied divine love as practically to end 
ita probation even before death. But the law of limitation 
is not partial but universal, and is grounded not on the lapse 
of time or life, but on the lapse of character. 

These principles imply that if there be those in pagan 
lands, living without the light of the Gospel, who have not 
had a moral probation, or those in Christian lands, dying at 
any period of life, from infancy to age, without an adequate 
moral probation, such probation will be granted them. 
While we cannot, and do not, dogmatically assert from 
Scripture that there is a future probation, it is reasonable 
to suppose from the fact of Christ's mission, and its uni- 
versal bearing, that although the obdurately wicked of 
heathen lands, as well as cf Christian lands, are without 
excuse, those who are feeling after Giod, if haply they may 
find him, will have the Christ presented to then. Every 
human being will have a moral probation. The implics- 
tion seems fairly to be this. The Scripture does not teach 
the contrary. It does not forbid the expectation. 

Mr. Thayer held that there is no doctrine in Scripture 
concerning either the continuance of probation beyond 
death or ita limitation at death. The whole sabject he 
regarded as extra-Scriptural, and solely a matter of infer- 
ence in either direction from the laws of character devel- 
opment. His own inference, drawn from these laws, waa 
that in all cases of inualequate moral probation here, there 
will be probation beyond. This inference, in his view, is 
neither encouraged por discouraged hy the silence of Seript- 
ure, which thus relegates the whole subject to the field of 
personal thought. 

The inquiries and discussions on this salbject were long and 
searching. Among the questions was one as to wherein Mr. 
Thayer had changed hia views since the previous Council, to 
which he anewered promptly, ‘‘In no respect.” In none of 
his answers or explanations did he withdraw or modify a 
single expression given in his paper, to which he repeatedly 
referred as a deliberate statement of his position. 

After all had asked questions tl their satisfaction, the 
Council went into private session, lasting from IL a. M., with 
a short recess, till 7 p.m. It is reported that at rol'-call for 
an expression of opinion sixty-six ministers and delegates 
declared ihat they should vote for Mr. Thayer's installation, 
and five that they should vote against it. A great effort was 
made to secure unanimity. Finally, one of those undesirable 
compromises was undertaken which often seem inevitable at 
the close of a long and exhausting discussion. It was thought 
that if the majority would agree to the insertion in the result 
of some statement opposing the idea that the Scriptures 
teach the doctrine of a futuré or second probation, the minor- 
ity would help to make the vote recontmending installation 
& unanimous one. A committee embodied this compromise 
in two resolutions given below. The first resolution was 
adopted immediately. A long discuasion wus held over the 
second, some maintaining that, in form, it went outside the 
letter-missive, and that a general and vavue deliverance on 
Congregational liberty by a Council called for the specific 
purpose of advising as to a single individual would be a dan- 
gerous precedent. But many were very anxious for it, desir- 
ing thus to expreas their personal views against any supposed 
Scripture doctrine of future probation. It passed by a large 
vote. And then a strong supporter of Mr. Thayer's canse of- 
fered the third resolution, in order to make it plain that the 
second was not meant to discredit the pastor-ciect. This was 
paseed unanimously. The result of Council, then, stands as 
follows : 


Resolved, that thie Connci), having examined the Rev. Frederick 
A. Thayer in bis Christian character and theological opinions, ap- 
rove him as a brother of andotibted Christian character, of sincer- 
ty in the Goepel ministry; and, jndged by hix written statement 
and its sabseequent explanation, as holding theological views in sub- 
stantial barmony with the faith of the Congregational churches, 
And while not accepting al! nis «pecniations, we unanimouwely rec- 
ommend his inetaliation over thie church. 

Resolved, That the letye?-mipsive calling this Counc!! having raised 
the question of liberty Within Congregational lines, we hereby de- 
clare our conviction that the area cf such liberty i= bounded by the 
supreme authority of the Holy Scripture. We would farther express 
our conviction that the Scriptures do not teach the doctrine of a fu- 
ture or second probation. 

Resoived, That we do not understand the Rev F. A. Thayer to 
teach the doctrine thus disapproved. 


To some of the strongest supporters and upponents alike of 
the installation this result seemed rather absurd ; but it satis- 
fied very many who desired to record their vote against a 
doctrine of future probation, and at the same time tosignily 
their approval of the installation of a pastor like Mr. Thayer, 
holding his views as he holds them. The majority of the 
Couveil meant to say emphatically, do not believe ia 
aoy Scripture doctrine of future probation; neither do we 
believe ia ostracizing @ minister boldivng the views which 
Mr. Thayer maintains, if be is otherwise acceptable.” This 
is the interpretation placed on the result by the leading 
minds in the Council. Of course the gratification of those 
who have never be’ieved that such men as Mr. Thayer should 
be cast out of the ministry of our Congregational Uourches 
is very great. 

Quincy, LL, September 21. 
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SOUTHERN SKETCHES. 
By Lyp1a Woop Ba.pwin. 


HOW UNCLE JUDAH “CAME THROUGH.” 


EVERAL days passed, each an exact transcript of 

its predecessor. Every day numbers of the 

mourners ‘‘ came through,” and leaped to their feet to 

join in the shouts and songs of the members. None of 

the sinner-folks were allowed to sing, or join in the re- 
ligious exercises. 

Uncle Judah yet lingered with the mourners, and his 
figure grew to wear a sort of perpetual sadness. His 
face became of an ashen hue, the lines intensified, the 
eyes dull and hopeless; even his abundant hair ap- 
peared to have lost its vitality—no longer erect and 
defiant, but unmistakably depressed and drooping. 

Everyone suffered with him; some silently offering 
little attentions and courtesies, which he scarcely 
heeded ; some praying with him alone in the forest 
thickets, reasoning and explaining with a patient per- 
sistence very touching to witness. 

One of these earnest ‘‘ laborers in the vineyard ” was 
Uncle Cesar Peachy. 

‘Jess say ter Jesus, ‘Here Iam! I'm ole Judah. 
I want ter go to heaben wid de res’. I got nuffin’ t’ give 
yer back b’t jess dis yer pore ole black sinner dat’s 
worth nufia’ a’tall.’” 

‘But I can’t say it!” gasped the poor old man, 
honest to the heart’s core. ‘‘’Pears as if a heavy hand 
was laid on me, a-crashin’ all de sperit outen me. I 
wants ter look up, b’t I dunno know how ter shake 
off that han’. Do you know how, Cesar ?” 

By way of reply, Uncle Cesar proceeded to relate 
his own experience. 

‘* Yer see, Judab, I felt jess £0, night and day. I 
couldn’t sleep nor eat. An’ Dinah she such a famous 
cook, an’ she fix up eberyt’ing ter temptme. B't I 
couldn’t tech de Brunswick stew, nor de wofflers, nor 
de fried chick’n—no, not if an angel had cooked ’em 
f'r me p’riicular; and when a‘nigger goes agin fried 
cnick’n ’tis a suah sign dat him mind is seriously dis- 
kiltered. An’ I lay out on de kyart mos’ly nights, 
so’sI c’ld see de stars; ’pears all my comfort was ter 
see all 0’ God’s worl’s an’ infiec’ on him. One night I 
suddenly see his chariot wheels a-flamin’ in the sky; I 
cried out, I so skeered, and Dinah she kim rusbin’ out, 
saying, ‘Whatisit, Cesar?’ I pintedup. ‘Dar’s the 
Lawd in the air a-callin’ me!’ Isay. An’ suah ’nough 
I hear him: ‘Umsar, Cesar, why ling’rest thou ?’” 

Judah had roused into an attitude of attention. 
‘*An’ what den?” he hoarsely whispered as if awe- 
stricken. 

Ianswered, ‘Yere am I, Lawd!’ An’ Dinah 
she says dat my voice soun’ like a silver trumpet, so 
high an’ clar’, an’ I put out straight f’r brother Moses’s 
cabin, an’ I called aloud an’ say what de Lawd have 
done f’r me, an’ dey all gets up to hear an’ pray, an’ 
I went ter ebery cabin f’r three’ mile roun’; an’ some 
dey scoff (but dey wasn’t members) and dat didn’t 
make no dif’rence. I told saints an’ sinners alike. An’ 
I tinks ole Ceesar’s life am not long ’nough f’r’t—praise 
him f’r his grace!” 

“‘O if I might see him like dat!” sighed Judah. 

“Yer will, Judah! Or if "taint like dat ’zackly, 
t’will b’jess as good a way.” Css3ar’s voice was symps_ 
thy itself, as he went on. ‘‘I tell you what I’tink 
*bout yer case; yer am a pow’ful strong man, yer 
know, eb’ry way—may be our preacher ain’t strong 
*nough ter bring yer through! Least ways we done got 
a preacher f'rm Mount Olive ter come an’ help us 
ter morrer, an’I hes’ faith ter b’lieve yer’l] be Lrung 
inter de kingdom.” 

The morrow came, and with it the preacher from 
Mount Olive church. At an carly hour the people 
gathered together. In some mysterious manner the 
impression had gone abroad that the Lord would show 
forth marveious things that day. 

As usual, the sermon, with its terrible, ficry warn- 
ing, increasing that heavy weight of which Uncle 
Judah’s head complained! His eyes stealthily dwelt 
on the new preacher’s face, and Molly’s eyes steadily 
watched Judab’s. 

In the middle of the sermon sounded the rumble of 
thunder; a flash of lightning startled the people ; 
they crouched closer together. 

‘** Dye hear him a speakin’ now? Dat’s for ye, sin- 
ners, commandin’ ye t’ appear b’fo’ his jedgment 
seat! Dye see de flash o’ his eye? He’s angry wid de 
sinner eb’ry day! Whar, oh whar’ll ye be when de 
sun go down nebber mo’ t’ rise?” 

The singers began a dreamy chanting, accompanied 
by a patting of their fect. 

**O de sun done rise t’ eet no mo’! 
De sun done rise t' set no mo’ 
Upon dat resurrection day. 
Michael done struck de dividin’ line, 
Straight f’m East ter West; 
Sheep on de rigbt han’ goats on de le’t. 
De sun done rise t’ set n0 mo’ 


Ter set no mo’, t’ set no mo’! 

Ole Josh he bring de son ob Nan, 
He as« good Lord t’ stop de sun. 
De sun stood still "bout one half hour, 
An’ de moon ran away to Labian. 
O de sun done rise t’ set no mo’, 
Ter set no mo’, t’ set no mo’! 

© let my brudder go free, my Lard, 
Upon dat glor’us morn ! 

© let my sister go free, my iord, 
Upon dat glor’us mern !” 

The rain descended in torrents, the thunder crashed 
sharp and short directly overhead. The lightning 
(which these superstitious souls believe to be the flash- 
ing of God’s eye) revealed the terror seated on every 
dusky countenance. A huge tree in the grove fell 
crashing to the ground. 

Let us sing the hymn called ‘Glory!’ ” shouted the 


preacher. 

“ We shall see a light appear 
By an’ by when he comes ; 
We ah’ll see him full an’ cl’ar 
By an’ by when he comes. 
Ride on, master, ob, ride on, 
We're on our journey home. 
Lion of Judah come! 
Lion of Judah come t’ bring us home !” 

With one accord the people rose, and as if moved by 
an electric impulse joined hands, still singing. 

They are ‘‘ pulling a rope to heaven,” and are appar- 
ently intent on reaching the portal. 

** Come, Lion of Judah, come! 
Hasten ter bring us home |” 

And now occurred a marvel. At the first mention 
of his name Uncle Judah had risen to his feet with ex- 
pectant face, as if waiting. And now when the sing- 
ers cried it a second time Uncle Judah gave a mighty 
bound into the circle, shouting, ‘‘ Here Iam, Lord! 
Here’s ole Judah!” 

The thunder, the singing, the shouting, the clapping 
of hands and sound of feet mingled indiscriminately ; 
over and above the uproar could be distinguished 
Uncle Judah’s resonant tones, crying, ‘‘ Glory! glory! 
glory !"’ 

Uncle Judah’s voice had never yet been uplifted in 
song, but now it seemed as if this strange experience 
had revealed to him the capacity for musical expres- 
sion, ior exultingly he shoute:!, 

Then ehall blaze earth's funeral pyre, 
By an’ by when he comes, 
I shall shout above de fire 
When he comes, when he comes. 
Lion ob Judah come ter brung me home !”’ 

Then, with the rain still falling in a gentle shower 
promising a speedy cessation, Judah started for the 
door without waiting to find his hat, so eager was he 
to proclaim the glad change that had befallen himself. 
Before he could take food cr seek any rest he must 
make a circuit of the neigh" orhood, pausing at every 
door to ‘talk religion.” There was no doubt what- 
ever but that Uncle Judah bad ‘‘ come through.” 

‘*It done take de thunder an’ de lightnin’ to fotch 
him, dough,” said Cresar to Aunt Dinah as they went 
homeward. 

**Tt did so,” she assented, laughing softly. ‘‘ What a 
leap dat was, Cesar! mus’ hab jump nigh four feet, I 
reckin. But when de Lawd gits hold on us we're boun’ 


ter jump!” 
he Home. 


THE STORY OF PAINTED CUP. 
By Mary D. Carpege. 


A PAINTED cup grew on the side of acliff in Cali- 

fornia. It was tinged with red—as bright a red 
as you ever saw—and folded down close to its hear‘ 
were the places where the seeds were to grow. 

‘It is a beautiful day,” said Painted Cup. ‘I 
wonder what will 

It was a beautiful day. If you have lived all your 
life in the Eastern States you cannot think how bright 
the sunshine is in California; so bright that if you 
were to stay there awhile and then come home again it 
would seem to you, even on the fairest day, as if the 
sun were shining through a cloud. And there the 
sky looks, oh, so deep a blue, and so far away! 
Painted Cup was not afraid of the rain, for day after 
day and week after week, all through the summer 
months, it never rains a drop there. 

You must not think it harms the tender flowers, or 
that they suffer for water. They blossom in the spring 
when everything is moist, and by the time the ground 
is hard and dry they have gone to seed, and their happy 
lives are ended. 

‘*] will look out on the waves,” said Painted Cup, 
‘‘and see what there is there;” for from where Painted 
Cup grew she could see the blue water of Monterey 
Bay. Far off was a boat with white sails. 

‘“‘T wonder where that grew,” thought Painted 
Cup. 
But there were wonders nearer at home than that, and 
she looked down at the foot of the cliff. There the 
sea had hollowed out great holes in the rocks, and 


every high tide it came rushing up to fillthem. Who 
do you think lived there! Purple sea-urchins, and 
anemones, pink and yellow and white, and snails, 
and mussels, and crabs. If you touched an anemone 
you felt its soft fingers take hold of yours to draw it 
into its mouth; and if it drew it far in you had to pull 
to getitaway. Andif a cra» got hold of you once 
you tock care he didn’t do it again! 

But the sea and the sea-gardens were not the only 
things Painted Cup saw. A little way off was a bit of 
beach. It wasn’t bigger than your croquet ground, 
but people came there nearly every day. 

‘Let us goto Pebble Beach,” they would say, for 
the sand there was covered with pretty pebbles of all 
colors. 

Painted Cup, looking down, saw a great many dif- 
ferent people there, and learned to know a great deal 
about the world. 

Sometimes quite old people came, but nearly always 
there were children with them. On this day when 
Painted Cup looked there was a party of children—all 
children, not a grown person with them. 

**That seems very careless,” said the flower to her- 
self. ‘‘What if they should undertake to climb up 
here, and should slip on the rocks and fall into the 
sea !’’ 

**Ohb, look up there!” crie done of the girls. ‘* Look 
at that painted cup ’way up there on the side of the 
cliff !” 

“Till get it for you, Ellie,” said one of the boys, and 
and in a minute more he was on his way over the steep 
rocks, closer and closer to the plant. 

** Be careful, be careful !” called Ellie. 

‘**T have it now,” he answered, cheerily, and came 
smiling down the c!iff. 

The girl put the flower in her belt, and when the 
baskets were fuil of pebbles it was dinner-time, nearly, 
and the children went home. 

Ellie showed the flower to a sick lady. 

“Frank got it for me; isn’t it pretty 7?’ she said. 

“Ah!” said the pale lady, ‘‘it reminds me of the 
painted cups I used to gather long ago in my home in 
the East. It tells me that the kind Lord who makes 
the flowers grow everywhere will surely care for us 
all.” 

“T never thonght this would happen,” breathed 
Painted Cup softly to herself, as tired with the long way 
and missing her roots she-drooped her pretty head. 
‘*] never thought this would happen. I thought I 
should ripen my seeds; butITam giad this came; it 
has been a good day. I have comforted some one.” 


COMMON AND UNCLEAN. 
By Mrs. C. F. Wiper. 


WAS reading, this morning, the 10th chapter of 

Acts, where Peter appears to so many in the light 
of an Idealist. Though I have always felt a wonder- 
ful sympathy for Peter I never so entered into his 
feclings on this subject as I did this morning. Hun- 
gry as Peter was, his fastidious soul cries out, ‘‘ Not 
so, Lord, for I have never eaten anything common or 
unclean.” 

We are born aristocrats, all of us. Weal! look upon 
some people and some kinds of work as common and 
unclean. I was reading the other day what “H. H,” 
says of a Colorado girl—miserably poor, and in a 
home of the most poverty-stricken kind—who, when 
offered a place ata hotel where she could earn two 
dollars and a half each week, and a comfortable home, 
by washing dishes, refused the offer with scorn, as 
degrading. In my class at mission school, years ago, I 
have seen one Irish child snub another, because the 
daughter of a coal-cart driver looked upon the swill 
gatherer’s daughter as belonging to the common and 
unclean class with whom she could not associate upon 
terms of intimacy. In the same manner does the clerk, 
who sells tape and pins, cry out when he sees the man 
who draws oil or molasses. The wholesale dealer 
who made himself rich selling putty and nails cannot 
recognize his neighbor, so far below, who is climbing 
over those same rounds iu the ladder. Mrs. Upstart, 
who went from the kitchen where she was cook to the 
parlor of Mr. Upstart, draws her skirts away when a 
shop girl sits beside her at the lecture, and says, ‘‘ Not 
so.” The son of the poor man chooses the counting- 
room, where he can keep his hands white and always 
be the servant of another, instead of the independent 
life of a farmer with sun-burned face and hardened 
hancs. The daughter chooses the shop, where she toils 
twelve hours a day in aclose room, with girls whose 
tastes are coarse and low, instead of the home where 
she could share in the training of the little children or 
the work of the household. 

Is it not better to be perfectly sure what is common 
and unclean, before we say, ‘‘ Not so, Lord?” 

I have a friend who is considered a mode! Christian 
woman, and yet, without knowing she did it, she cried 
out almost constantly, ‘‘I never have,” and thought 
she never could ‘‘eat” that which was spread before 
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her. She lives in a large city and in a beautiful home. 
She has neither poverty nor riches, but her husband’s 
profession brings in an ever-increasing income. Not 
long ago I visited her, and, at first, it was with a feel- 
ing akin to envy that I saw the comfort, the refine- 
ment, and beauty, which money, travel, education, and 
cultivation, had given her. After awhile I saw what 
else it had done. She had grown into the habit of 
thir: king that she did not receive help from associating 
with those who were not her superiors, and had 
virtually withdrawn from fellowship with most of the 
members of her church, and from ber old school-mates 
and life-long friends. 

One day I asked if she would call with me on a 
mutual! friend, a graduate from Mount Holyoke, and 
when we left school much the superior of either of us. 
The reply Isabella made gave me my first idea that 
she was in any particular snubbish—using that word 
for lack of a better. : 

“Why! yes—I'll—go, but—but they live on Pine 
Street.” 

‘* You can take your coupé, can you not?” Lasked, 
thinking it was the distance which made her hesitate. 

After a minute she replied, hesitatingly, “She lives 
in a tenement house, and really—well, Cynthia, Pd 
rather not have my carriage seen standing there.” 

‘Why, Isabella! Did not Elinor marry a worthy 
map, is she not # respectable women, and isn’tshe a 
member of your church?” I asked in astonishment. 

‘Yes, I suppose she did, and is all that, but her 
husband is only a foundryaman, aud they don’t—we 
don’t—that is, we have nothing in common, and I’ve 
lost sight of herin a great measure. You know we 
were in Europe two years, and so many of my old 
acquaintances seemed to drop out of sight while I 
was away.” 

‘*But if she isa member of the same church of 
course you see her often,” I said, although I saw the 
unpleasantness of the subject, and tuat Isabella would 
rather allow the subject to drop. 

‘* Yes—-that is—she sits in the gallery and I see her, 
but don’t often get a chance to speak.” 

‘Don't you meet ber at prayer-meeting ?” I inquired. 

‘How old-fashioned you are, Cynthia. Do you 
still go to prayer-meeting? I[ used to go, but they 
have grown so hopelessly stupid of late years. Why, 
some of the older members shock one so, with their 
imperfect grammar and speechesso malapropos. And I 
do think the same prayers have been offered for ten 
years. What isthe use in my going? I have plenty 
of religious reading, and can get as much good from a 
‘Talk in The Christian Union as I could to go to church 
and sit there for an hour bored to death listening to the 
discords in the old tunes, the trite sayings of the minis- 
ter and the oft-repeate- sentences in the prayers of the 
brethren. I suppose you feel shocked at me, but really 
I have nothing in common with them and think it is 
best to leave them to their friends, and want them to 
leave me to mine.” 

‘*But who are your friends, Isabella, if not members 
of your own church? Don’t your own people care for 
you? Do they,not come to you for help and sympathy 
even if you do not go to them? I confess, Isabella, 
I can hardly believe you are the same girl who at 
echool helped student after student to come to Christ, 
and the one we all went to with every perplexing care 
and difficulty. Do you suppose that Jesus himself 
found everything congeniat with his fishermen disci- 
ples? Would he do as you are doing if he were here ? 
What does your pastor say ?” 

‘Oh, for that matter, he is one of your sort,” and 
Isabella smiled as she gave me sidelong glance. 
do not go to church very often, for really, when I go, 
I want something besides the Sermon on the Mount. 
Then besides being so simple—lI can’t abide simplicity 
in a sermon—he always makes me want to live a differ- 
ent life, and so I stay away.” 

‘And your husband, with his really intellectual 
greatuess—of course if you ‘can’t abide such simplic- 
ity,’ neither can be,” I said. 

‘Por that matter, he says it helps him most in the 
spiritual life to have the way simple and plain. He 
does not like to grope for a meaning in heavenly 
things; he has enough of tbat in the scientific and in- 
tellectual world. No, he not only goes to church but 
he always arranges his business so he can attend pray- 
cr-meeting.” 

‘*T am sorry, my dear, that you find the church ser- 
vice 20 uninteresting and your church friends so stupid. 
Did you ever think that Jesus poured out his best for 
those who were not his equals? Did you ever try that, 
Isabella, on those you think dull and vulgar? You 
remember what a quaint poetical girl Fannie Bigelow 
was? She haa grown into a brilliant woman, and I 
have made many and many a cal! with her among our 
church people in Worcester, and as often in ‘tenement 
houses’ as in palaces. With her it made no difference 
in regard to the people or the place ; she gave the best 
she had, and I’ve been astonished over and over again 
to see how her spiritual thoughts, beautiful expressions, 


and quaint sayings, were responded to and appreciated. 
There is many a silver cup in the world that is only 
dim from disuse or neglect. And thereis, too, Isabella, 
many a pewter cup scoured up until it passes with 
the thoughtloss for silver.” 

Isavella was painting alittle landscape which she 
had sketched the day before. She went silently on for 
half an hour, I inwardly trembling at the plain speech 
I had made, and wondering if it was to be my mission 
in life to be only a thorn in the flesh of my friends. 

In the past (as well as this present speech) the plain 
words were only said to the friends I dearly loved, and 
God had given them grace to endure and rise above 
any sensitiveness they may have felt from a hurt self 
love. 

After a long time Isabella gave a finishing touch to 
the autumn foliage of a maple tree, saying, ‘*That 
burnt umber seems to be the right thing there ; does it 
not ?” 

I nodded assent. 

‘*T don’t know which I do like best, painting or 
music. I wish that I had kept up my music as I have 
my painting. I believe I'll begin again a regular prac- 
tice.” 

Then another long silence, while she cleaned her 
brushes and palette. As she laid them away in her 
box, she said, ‘‘I believe, Cynthia, I'll begin to ‘ regu- 
larly practice’ something else. I knowit took the 
courage of a martyr for you to say to me what you did. 
I know you love me and | knowl love you. I have 
felt disgusted with myself a thousand times, more or 
less, because [ was so fastidious, but have rather cul- 
tivated the feeling. But do you know that while you 
were talking I heard Jesus saying, ‘ Ye did it not,’ ‘Ye 
did it not;’ and I aaid, ‘‘ When saw I them naked and 
hungered or thirsty? and it came to me that he didn't 
mean simply clothes and bread, but that hunger which 
is worse than physical hunger, that thirst which longs 
for living truths, and that nakedness which is bare 
of beautiful thoughts, aspirations and longings because 
‘no man .cares for my soul.’ I am going to mc<et- 
ing to-night, and I am going to follow Deacon Stead- 
fast’s prayer—every word of it; from where he tells the 
Lord that he has ‘not made much advancement,’ but 
that his face is ‘set as a flint Zion-ward’ to the ‘at last 
gain an admittance.’ I am going to helpsing ‘Arlington’ 
on EF flat and ‘ Sessions’ on I) sharp; I will speak to every 
soul, and ask the minister and his wife here to dinner 
to-morrow. Is there anything more I can do? Oh, 
yes ! 1 will go into the Sunday School next Sabbath. I 
will go to the socials, and join the Doreas Society, and 
help tear up pieces of cloth, then sew them together 
again into a ‘sunflower’ or ‘ lily” bed-quilt. Not every 
preacher works on the hearts of his hearers as you 
have. Edwin would say that it was on account of its 
simplicity and directness, bringing it up as another 
proof that it was the kind of a sermon the world needs. 
I hope I'll never again fall from grace; but if I do, 
please send me, as a reminder, the passage of Scripture 
you had in mind when you commenced with your up- 
worthy friend.” 

Isabella sat silent several minutes, looking at her 
partly completed picture. At Jast she turned toward 
me with a gesture of impatience, and said rapidly : 

*T know, Cynthia, 1 am a selfish woman, and a’l 
the time I knew tnis: that no man liveth to himself, 
eithgr in nature or in Christ, without making a failure 
of . But 1 weuld forget that he has bidden us love 
others as he loved us. I wonld use my sword to ward 
off from my fastidious se!f all that was common and un- 
clean. But, my dear, I do mean now to turn the sword 
into a pruning-hook, and try and not only make my 
own charactersymmetrical, but also the strugg.ing 
ones around me. Iwill no longer keep my best for 
those who keep their best for me; but I'll break the 
alabaster-box for everyone, and pur over them the 
perfume, if there is any, from my heart of hearts. 
And, Cynthia, if I don’t at first find the answering 
chord, I go to the lowest notes, and go up on the ‘ ton- 
leiter until Ido. Why, Cynthia, I believe I must have 
forgotten that my Saviour came in a stable and left be- 
tween two thieves.” And here her voice sank into 
low, trembling tones that were as sad as the sighing of 
the wind in the pines. ‘‘Aod J—oh! what am I? 
Everything God’s gift; and I wrapped each one ina 
napkin and laid it away. No; I did not put the nap- 
kin away; I have flourished that; but the gift has 
been laid by. If we are made poor by what we miss 
as well as by what we lose in the Christian life, where 
might I not have been? Do you suppose that I can 
hold on to these thoughts, and continue to feel this 
same sense of humiliation and anxiety to do right? 
What am I that I ever should fecl as though I was 
more than others? There was a time when my bean- 
tiful thoughts, aime, and purposes, were only ‘a mus. 
tard seed’; and because God gave me the privileges 
of growth shall I withhold what belongs to him? 
What shall I say when I stand before him and he asks 
about these past years?” 

Here Isabella went to put away her Sox of brushes 


and paints. After awhile she came back with our 
wraps, saying, ‘‘The carriage is atthe decor. Never 
again will I say, ‘ Not so, Lord.’’ 


HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERIENCES. 


[| The editor of thia department will be glad to receive questiona, aug- 
gestions and experiences for thia column. | 


Your anewer to “ Subscriber” in respect of sleepleasneas (Chris 
tian Usion, Aug. 24.) is «0 interesting, that I who have foralous time 
been, and am stil), a eubecriber for and constant reader of The Chris- 
tian Union, venture to ask you to show my neighbor a practical way 
out of hia difficulty. His sleep was generally uaudisturbed and re- 
freshing anti! ten large bells were piaced in a tower just across the 
etreet from his house, and putito use. A clock is connected with 
these bella, The largest bel!, on which the hours are struck, day and 
night, weighs between three thonsand and four thonsand pounds, 
The larger belle, on which “Cambridge Quarters * are struck every 
quarter hour, from morning until night, Sundays excepted—-four 
blows for the first quarter, eight for the secon, tweive for the third, 
and sixteen for the fourth—weienh, I believe, between seven thou- 
sand and eight thoueand pounds, The ten bel'*, which ore n-ed 
Snodays in playing “* change me odies * and tunes with and withont 
variations, with resuite that arc notab'c, weigh nearly eleven thonu- 
sand pounds, Aliof the roomsin his bou-e are freely exposed to 
the noise of these bella. More than twen'y windows face the he! fry, 
liis apartments are about ninety feet from the bells. The noise 
from theee bella ie great in his house atail times. When windows 
are open in warm weather it is vastly yvreater. Conversation is in- 
terfered with or prevented. Sleep is disturbed, or broken, or pre- 
vented, by the noize of these bel's, which is so sudden, harsh and 
loud that it cannot be ignored. It has been particularly distressing 
during Ulness, and injurious. It assails the ear violently and is op- 
pressive. He built his house before these beils were put up, or had 
been thonght of, so far as he knows. The persons having control of 
these bells seem not to care how much annoyance and injury my 
neighbor suffers by reason of their bell-ringing. Lie cannot give up 
his house without great lows, which be cannot afford. He cannot live 
comfortably init. What onght betodo? You say, “ Our own ex- 
perience is that nothing but sin keeps people in bed awake at night.”’ 
I have eet my neighbor's cave fairly before you. Will yon have the 
kindness to suggest a name for thesin that keeps my neighbor 
awake at night when he onght to sleep? Who commits the sin? 
Please anewer soon, and oblige, ANOTHER SuB<CRIBER, 


The case seems avery hard one, and if there are other 
neighbors to suffer as does he we should think there might 
be a combination among them to cause the suppression of 
the noise as a nuisance. The striking of a large bell is not 
unpleasant to ordimary people in good healthif at asutflicient 
distance to prevent the offensive concussion. To the striking 
of the bell for the hours durirg the night we should think he 
would soon become accustomed, aufliciently to allow of 
sleep. We find practically that striking clocks are very 
common in houses and that the sleep of health is not dis- 
turbed by them, and even a Joud ‘‘rising bell" fails of its 
purpose intoo many cases. To sum up the matter, and 
leaving the noise of the day-time out of the question, because 
it presents other difficulties, we should say if your friend bas 
made every endeavor to accommodate his own personal pe- 
culiarities to the comfort (’) and convenience (7?) of the 
neighborhood, he has a right to ask of the bell owners also 
to consider his comfort and convenience; and if he has 
neighbors who suffer in like manner they should combive to 
bring the question before a wise aud paternal city goverz- 
ment (or the courts) to decide whether the welfare of the 
many demanded this sacrifice on the part of your friend. 


Do not refuse your wife a word of sympathy and appreci- 
ation. There may be a few human beings so constituted that 
they can live out their lives alove; can go their waya and 
perform their allotted tasks day after day without giving or 
receiving one sympathizing word; cold, reticent, self-con- 
tained. But the majority of people are notso. They bun- 
ger and thirst for a word of approbation from those they 
love. Especially is this true of woman; and yet it is too 
often the case that she receivea for her loving labor only 
frowns and fault-finding. To many a delicate, sensitive 
woman a harsh word is like a blow, aud yet she is in the 
habit of receiving not one but many, day after day, from him 
who has faithfully promised to love and cherish her all his 
life. 

We keep our pleasant words and smiling faces too much 
for strangers, for whom we do not care a straw; while for 
our very own, our dear ones, we have too often bitter words 
and harsh condemnation. We do not realize the injury we 
are doing ; we little know the suffering we cause. It is not 
too much to say that many a woman dics simply for want of 
sympathy ; starves to death just as really as if ber food had 
been taken from her. The love which is hers by right has 
been denied her, or has ut least found no expression. 

There is no doubt that we, the descendants of Puritans, 
following iu their footsteps by repressing all outward emo- 
tion, have as much affection for our familles as othera who 
are more demonstrative; nevertheless, one cannot always 
live by fuith. A gentle word, a loving caress, wil! vo far to 
lift the burden from the wearied shoulders. Few people can 
do great things in this world ; but everybody can make some 
one’s burdens lighter; everybody can sometimes help an- 
other; and in so doing we shall find our own trouble disap- 
pearing; in blessing others we ourselves shali be blessed 

M. F. 


A correspondent recommends that the child's hair infested 
with parasites should be cut off and the head well lathered 
and shaved, adding that a flue growth of hair, perhaps curly, 
is aure to follow. The misery to most children of baviog to 
wear a cap, or go bald-headed, for weeks would be a severe 
trial, aud unless the caseis one of distressing neglect no such 
heroic treatment is necessary. 


I cannot say “why eggs curdie when stirred into hot 
milk,” but 1 have learned how to avoid it, and that is by 
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pouring the boiling milk on the eggs after they have been 
well beaten. (The milk in the process of pouring probably 
cools sufficiently not to cook the eggs.) 

A word for ‘‘Stammerer.” I know a young man cured 
of that difficulty by stopping short when stammering, be- 
ginning the sentence again, and speaking each word very 
slowly and distinctly. L. O. R. 


Mrs. M. L. B. kindly copied from her father’s volume of 
Hannah More's Private Devotions” the two hymns recent- 
ly asked for: *‘ Lord, at thy temple we appear,” and ‘* What 
is Life ?” for which she will please accept our thanks. 


“Tis greatly wise to talk with our past hours, 
And ask them what report they bore to heaven, 
And how they might have borne more welcome news.” 


Young’s Night Thoughts’; Second Night. R. M. 
For ** two aged ladies *’: 


Our Young Folks. 


THAT HORRID LITTLE MAN. 


By A. Drinkwater. 


DEARY me, I wish somebody knew and could 

tell me,” sighed Lilian, slowly rocking back and 
forth in the hammock on the piazza. ‘I have asked 
Mr. and Mrs. Sawyer, and Mrs. Shaw, and Charley, and 
Sally, but none of them appear to know. I thik if 
I lived in the country all the year around I'd try to find 
out somehow. Oh, there he is again!” tumbling up 
out of the hammock and rushing into the sitting room, 
where old Mrs. Sawyer was reading the county paper, 
and her daughter, Mrs. Shaw, was mending a shirt for 
Charley, the ‘‘help.” ‘‘What’s the matter now, 
childie?” inquired Mrs. Shaw, raising her eyes as 
Lilian dropped down on the floor beside her with her 
back to the open door. 

** Why, that horrid little man is passing again, and 
I don’t want to see him,” replied Lilian with a nervous 
laugh. ‘‘ Why, [I’ve been here two weeks, and be has 
passed twice a day every day, excepting Sunday, at 
precisely the same time, and I am so sick of seeing 
him! And the horse is such a funny little black horse, 
and his little covered wagon is so horrid; it’s so nar- 
row and so high, and so short that I’m sure he hasn’t 
room to stretch his limbs; and it’s altogether horrid! 
And that is why I didn’t walk up to the post-office as 
soon as the mail-stage passed, when I’m 80 anxious t) 
bear from mamma, too. I thought I'd wait awhile so 
as notto meet him. I did meet him last night, and I 
would have run across lots to get out of his way if I 
hadn’t been afraid of the cows in the pasture.” 

** You are a most—well, you are a most incompre- 
hensible child” declared old Mrs. Sawyer, taking off 
her spectacles and surveying her just as if she had 
never seen her before. ‘‘ That horrid little man, as 
you call him, is a very worthy man, and he lives in 
town and has alittle Jand down here, and he eomes 
down every day to cultivate it ; and I should not know 
how to keep “house if I could not set the clock by 
him. He passes the house at exactly fifteen minutes 
past nine in the morning and at exactly six in the 
afternoon; and if he should pass at half past nine in 
the morning I should just get up and set the clock 
back fifteen minutes, for I'd be sure the clock had 
gained.” 

“That is just the horridness of it,” said Lilian, 
springing up to look about her for her sailor hat. ‘‘If 
he were a stage-driver or a railroad engineer I 
wouldn’t object to his always being on time, but fora 
private individual to set all the clocks in the country is 
too dreadful. What a man he must be at home! Why, 
I suppose he uncloses his eyes at just such atime in 
the morning, the right one first and then the left. Has 
he any children ?” 

‘*No!” answered Mrs. Sawyer severely, her tone 
implying that if he had had children Lilian would 
never have deserved to be one of them. ‘‘He raises 
nice raspberries, though, and supports his wife and 
sister, and in a scarce time I’ve known him to sell 
them for twenty cents a quart!” 

“‘T’ve no doubt of it,” laughed Lilian, fishing up her 
hat from behind the sewing machine. .‘‘ But doesn’t he 
ever have rheumatism, or anything that confines him 
to the house fora few days?” 

“Lilian Beaufort,” said Mrs. Sawyer, ‘I’ve never 
heard tell that there was any insanity in your family, 
but I’m afraid it has skipped a generation or two and 
is coming out in you. Do you ever feel like screaming 
right out in meeting, or jumping off a precipice, or any- 
thing of that kind ?” 

*“* Why, no, ma’am,” said Lilian, her face growing so 
serious that all the dimples were smothed out. ‘Are 


the first signs of insanity like that? Didn’t you ever 
feel the way I do, Mrs. Shaw ?” 

**Of course I have,” smiled Mrs. Shaw; ‘‘and I have 
something of the same feeling now about seeing that 
little wagon ; I like order and regularity, but I think it 
is a rest to do a little different sometime.” 

‘* You are a dumpling to agree with me and prove I 


and rich, 


am not quite crazy,” said Lilian giving the quiet little 
woman a hug and & kiss, ‘‘and I'll be good and hang 
my hat up every iy” she added as she started off 
for her one mile walk through greenness and freshness 
and sweetness ; the greenness of grass and shrubs and 
trees, the freshness of the mountain air, and the sweet- 
ness of new-mown hay which lay on every side. 

Lilian was boarding alone in the country this sum- 
mer, feeling very grown up and responsible. Her 
fourteenth birthday bad come on the second Sun- 
day in June, and she would soon be fifteen, and 
then sweet sixteen—and then she would grow up 
very fast and marry a Senator, very handsome 
and hsve just as many white skirts 
in the wash as she pleased. Meanwhile she picked 
berries, played croquet, rode on the loads of hay— 
clinging to Charley and the binding pole—looking for- 
ward with fear and amusement to the end of the ride, 
when Mr. Sawyer took her shoulders and Charley her 
heels and slid her down to the ground as stiff as a log 
and screaming like a hen. She took all the care of her 
own room and did all her own mending, sometimes 
neglecting to fill in all the darns on her stockings be- 
cause she wasin such an “‘ awful hurry” to ride to the 
mill with Mr. Sawyer or watch Charley while he shook 
the Paris green over the potato vines. 

Sometimes, during the ‘‘ noon spell,” she and Char- 
ley engaged in what they calleda ‘‘water fight ;” their 
object being to make each other as wet as possible. As 
Charley usually stood close to the well with a long- 
handled dipper, and Lilian was forced to get her water 
anywhere that she could find it (sometimes strongly 
tempted to use hot water or soap suds) she was usu- 
ally the one to be the nearest drowned ; but one day 
peace had seemingly been declared, and they had be- 
gun a game of croquet in the drive under the maples, 
and as Charley was stooping to place his ball in posi- 
tion before the first wicket, wicked little Lilian caught 
up a large saucepan of water, which she had hidden in 
some tall weeds, and drenched his head and shoulders. 
Charley laughed pleasantly, but threatened vengeance, 
and Lilian was living in constant dread of an unex- 
pected shower-bath. This fear of a dash of cold water 
every time Charley was disengaged, and the growing 
nervousness On seeing ‘‘that horrid little man” pass, 
were the only drawbacks to the happiness in Lilian’s 
long yellow days. 

The next morning, while looking in the side-board for 
a dish for Mrs. Shaw, she heard the sound of ‘ the 
horrid little horse’s”’ feet; in turning her head so as 
not to see him she brushed her sleeve acrossja pretty 
glass dish, which fell and was smashed upon the®floor; 
and in the afternoon, while writing to her mother on 
the piazza, she suddenly covered her eyes with her 
haud to shut out the sight of ‘‘the horrid little man,” 
and very nearly thrust her pen into her eye. 

But the clock struck six the next afternoon and ‘‘the 
horrid little man” was nowhere within sight or sound. 

‘* It’s very strange,” observed Mrs. Sawyer, glancing 
uneasily at the clock. ‘* You haven’t done anything 
to stop the clock, have you, Lilian ?—opened the door, 
or touched the rendulum, or the like of that? I keep 
my box of triplex pills in there, and a little change 
sometimes, to be out of harm’s way; but I’m sure I 
haven’t opened it since 1 wound it.” 

‘*Oh no, ma’am ; I haven't been near it,” said Lilian. 
‘* But perhaps the horrid little man has run down ; you 
don’t seem to think of that.” 

‘** No, it must be the clock "—the old lady was sure 
on that point—‘“‘ but it can’t be far out of the way, and 
he’ll be along soon.” 

But Lilian waited half an hour, sitting in the door- 
way with her library-book and Japanese fan, in the 
end of which Charley had made her a whistle, and 
which she carried with her everywhere excepting to 
the village ; causing Mrs. Shaw to smile every morning, 
when she went to awaken her, at the,well-worn fan 
lying on her pillow or upon the floor beside her bed, 
just where it had dropped from her s-eepy hand. 

“Well, I can’t wait any longer,” decided Lilian, 
springing up, ‘‘for I must go to the library to return 
my book, and it will be twilight before I’m home. 
Don’t let any one hurt my fan, Mrs. Shaw, dear,” 
tucking it under a chair cushion. 

The walk was so familiar to Lilian that it appeared 
very short to her; especially so that evening, as she 
spent every moment in speculation concerning ‘the 
horrid little man,” whom she was now partly anxious 
and partly afraid to meet. But there was no sight nor 
sound of him along the winding road or at the village 
store, where she stopped to get her mail and buy a 
paper of pins; being much amused because there was not 
change for her dollar in the drawer, but the proprietor 
must take a ladder from the back part of the store, 
piace the upper end of it against a trap door in the ceil- 
ing and climb up to the loft, where he sleptand kept 
all his treasures. She then walked past the church 
and the locust grove to a little cottage at the end of the 
village where the public library was kept, the books 
being piled in two rows on the top of an ancient bureau 


in the kitchen, near the table spread for supper, with its 
spotless cloth and glistening pile of purple raspberries. 

‘‘As mamma doesn’t allow me to read real love 
stories and novels I have a very small choice,” said 
Lilian, bending over the books. ‘All the ‘ Mildred 
Keiths’ and ‘ Elsie Dinsmores’ are out, I see.” 

‘‘But we have plenty of Mrs. Holmes’s,” returned 
the kindly librarian, who bore the mud and dust upon 
her carpet and the tax upon her time with much pa- 
tience and without remuneration. ‘I like her books 
better than any that I read.” 

‘** But I can’t read any books that are not on the list 
that mamma has written out for me,” said Lilian. 
‘Well, I'll take this bound volume of ‘St. Nicholas,’ 
and thank you, Mrs. Crane, for I must hurry back.” 

**Have any of your folks seen that crazy man ?” in- 
quired Mrs. Crane, as Lilian stood on the door stone. 

‘Who, no, ma’am,” answered Lilian, her heart giv- 
ing a sudden bound. “Is there one around ?” 

“There was one here this morning,” replied Mrs. 
Crane, ‘‘ but I dare say he is out of the neighborhood 
by this time. He may have been foolish, and not 
crazy; he had no hat on, and had a string of empty 
spools in his hand, and a red head.” 

“Td scream awfully if I should meet him,” said 
Lilian, hurrying away. ‘‘Oh, how sorry I am that I 
didn’t start earlier! It’s all the fault of that horrid lit- 
tle man !” 

The first half of the way was passed in safety, Lilian 
determining that she would walk fast, and not run 
until she was forced to, thus saving all ber strength for 
her time of need, and she felt very happy in remember- 
ing that somebody had said that we all have latent 
strength and speed laid away to serve usin an emer- 
gency. She was congratulating herself upon this fact, 
and upon having passed the half-way pear tree, when 
suddenly a figure stood close beside her: a man without 
a hat, with a string of spools in his hand, and a shaggy 
red head upon his broad shoulders! Too much terri- 
fied to scream she stood perfectly still, while the 
thought rushed through her mind that the instant she 
started to run he would pursue her, and she could not 
live through the thought of that. 

‘“Young woman, you have a very pale complexion,” 
the man remarked in a not unpleasant tone. 

But a horse had stopped close beside them, and the 
** horrid little man” was leaning from the “‘ horrid little 
wagon” with extended hand, saying, 

** Little miss, will you jump in and ride home with 
me?” 

In a flash Lilian was sitting beside him and the little 
horse was jogging on. 

“‘T’'m frightened to death,” said Lilian faintly. 

**] should think you would be,” he said warmly. 
‘**T wish I had come along before ; but justasI was 
leaving off work I saw that Dido’s hind shoes needed 
fastening, sol wentto the blacksmith’s and had to 
wait a whi.e for him, and so I just got along.” 

*“You were just in time,” said Lilian, glancing up 
into the pleasant face with its fringe of white hair and 
whiskers. ‘‘I should have been dead in a half a 
minute.” 

** Not quite as bad as that I hope, my little girl ; for 
the Lord was watching over you, and the man may 
have been perfectly harmless,” was the cheery reply. ‘‘I 
feel quite acquainted with you because I see you so 
much, and I always tell my wife about you when I go 
home. I tell her how you are dressed, and just what 
you are doing. I fancy you broke something the other 
morning. Did you get a scolding for it?” 

** No, sir, but I deserved it well,” she replied, color- 
ing deeply, ‘‘and I'll never do it again. But, oh, per- 
haps you know—perbaps you can tell me—I’ve asked 
all the folks at the house and they don’t know it: I was 
reading once Pp Deerslayer’ that the Indians could 
find their way from one place to another by observing 
the appearance of the trunks of the trees ; not by being 
blazed with a hatchet, you know, but something in the 
way they grew.” , 

** Let me think a moment,” said the old man, allow- 
ing the reins to fall loosely on the horse’s back. 

‘When a body finds out which way north is then 
they can find out all the other p’ints of the compass, 
and | suppose then Indians must have found out 
which way north was from looking at the trees; but 
I don’t know how that could be, I'm sure. Oh, I'vefit 
now,” he exclaimed, tightening the reins ; ‘‘it’s as clear 
as a kitten’s eye; for I bave noticed that on most of the 
trees the moss grows thickest on the north side! They 
just looked at a lot of trees,"and went the way thatthe 
moes was thickest and found the north star! There it 
is in a nut shell—in the bark of a tree, I mean.” 

*“*O, thank you very, very much,” cried Lilian. 
‘That must be the way. And now I'll notice all the 
trees [come to. Here it is, thickest on the north side 
of these cherry trees,” she continued, as they stopped 
before Mr. Sawyer’s gate. ‘‘And I thank you more 
than I can tell for the ride, and for the information.” 

“‘And may I kiss you, for the sake of my little baby 
girl who died thirty years ago?” he asked gently. For 
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reply, impulsive little Lilian threw both arms around 
his neck and kissed his ruddy cheek. 

‘I don’t see how I could ever have called him lit- 
tle,” see thought, as he jumped out to assist her to 
alight, and stood beside the wagon, six feet high, and 
as he kissed her again when she reached the ground 
she mentally added, ‘‘ and where could lever have 
found a place in my heart to call him horrid!” 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 

My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 
IDN’T think!” Never once thought of it.” 
How many times a day do you suppose these 
poor unhappy fellows have to bear the blame of your 
misdeeds? You might have offered to go up stairs for 
the button you wanted mother to put on your 
jacket, but you ‘‘ didn’t think,” and she took just those 
eteps too many, and had a sleepless night in conse- 
quence of over-fatigue. ‘‘Isaw a package for you in 
the express office, and I oughtshave brought it to you, 
but my mind was so full of my lessons I didn’t think.” 

Now I suppose there is not one manly fellow among 
my sixteen- or seventeen-years-old nephews who would 
not think to pick achild out of the water if he saw one 
tumble in, and probably there is not one who would fail 
to think to assist a prostrate young lady to rise, if she 
slipped onthe ice in frontof him. But I fear there 
are many of them who come stepping heavilyinto the 
house, never thinking of the sleeping baby, or of 
mother’s head-ache ; who stalk out of the house with- 
out a question whether an errand done down the street 
would not save some tired feet a little; who never 
think to bring a picture card or a flower or an apple 
home to baby Alice or littl Joe; who think their 
business, or their pleasure, a sufficient burden for their 
thoughts. Did you ever see a ‘‘ prestidigitator"? Don’t 
know wliat that is? Well, have you ever seen any 
one do strange things by ‘‘sleight of hand”? If you 
have not you do not know how rapidly the hand can 
work: how quickly turn from one thing to another. 
I should like to tell you some of the strange things I 
have seen, but I have not time now. What I want you 
to learn is a quick way of turning your thoughts, with- 
out losing time, to the things that are passing around 
you, and to carry beneath the great work your mind 
is doing a power to think quickly about smaller things. 
It can be done without really disturbing your work. 
If my ball of yarn drops to the floor Zephaniah knows 
it, and has it picked up, although he does not seem 
to stop his studying a second. Mr. Penn with his head 
ful) of intricate figures, and great and important busi- 
ness operations, thinks to save the morning paper with 
a few marked paragraphs to carry home to his sick 
wife in the country. He is hurrying to meet an 
appointment at which he hopes to secure a large and 
valuable contract, but his eye catches the sightof a 
lamp shade, and he stops a momentto buy it, “ for 
father’s eyes were troubled last night by the glare of 
the lamp at supper.” 

Now this pleasant habit of thinking quickly for 
others’ sake only comes from long practice begun very 
early in life. Grown up people often regret they did 
not acquire it when young as you are. It gives you a 
thrill of pleasure when something comes to you from 
a busy man or woman showing a kindly thought of 
you. You enjoy having father take something from 
his pocket which he bought for you in the midst of his 
crowded day! You like surprises of that sort. Begin 
to give them. You’ll find that quite as pleasant as 
getting them. Run to open the door for sister when 
she comes home from school. Leave your work or 
your play a second—it need not be much more than 
that—to smooth the way for other people, and you 
will find your own path pleasanter for it. Practice 
thinking quickly. Did you ever read Whittier’s beau- 
tiful story of ‘‘Conductor Bradley”? Read it and see 
how quickly he thought when he might have been 
excused for not thinking at all. 

Oh! here comes a delightful part of ‘“‘my vaca- 
tion.” It is just what I wanted most of all—to go to 
sea. 

Dear Aunt Patience : 

We eat in a circie on the deck of a little steamer, disarming sea- 
sickness with stories and conzndrums as we sped along under a 
cloudy sky, over a steel blue bay, among the islands, some almost 
within reach, some withdrawn to the distant purple. 

* Why is an island like the letter T?” remained unanswered, as 
the phantom craft on Schoener Head passed us without sound or 
signal, and we discarded the opposite view with a glance, to fasten 
our gaze upon the ecratched and unevenly bearded face of Green 
Mountain; to note the cottages growing m>re numerous, and try to 
attach to some of them their owner's name ; till the écru walls of the 
Rodick aod Atiantic appeared, surrounded by the clustering colored 
roofs of central Bar Harbor. 

A little roffied in toilet by our breezy voyage, laden with all the 
paraphernalia of a short sojourn, we mde the best of our way to 
the Rodick amid a stream of people |» all kinds of bright costames, 
passed and repassed by social-‘ookin; , threc-seated buck-boards, one 
of which we immediately resolved to challenge, and did so after din- 
ner; but everflowing into another, both were driven three miles over 
a dusty road, bordered on either hand by trees, to the point where 
one must alight to visit Schooner Head. 

After a slippery walk over the yellow, weil-troden, grassy path, 
and a rough climb around the thinly-wooded Head, we reached the 


Spouting Horn. A little distance from the main rock of the [ead 
stands a detache | of rock, at whose base the water flows into the 
chasm, and, striking the opposite rock, is thrown upward between 
ite barriers with whatever force of wind and wave there may be at 
the time. 

Retracing our steps, we were driven back to our starting point, 
after such a rapid ride about the principal streets of the place 
that, from among so much that was novel, interesting and beau- 
tiful, but little is fixed in our memory, save two views: one of a 
dark red, spacious cottage, crowning the summit of a lofty hill, ap- 
pearing to have grown there, above tree-tops which seemed to crowd 
each other, so thickly did they wood the hiliside, only leaving visible 
portions of a white, dusty road, leading opwards in true German 
novel fashion. 

The other we came upon just at sunset, that most beautifying 
hour, and there lay below us round, bulky islands with the slanting 
eunlight on their tree-tope only, the reat a dark bine solid clasped 
about by the silvery softness of the sea, in which their banks were 
clearly mirrored, as waa also a little fleet of pleasure boate and 
schooners ehat in among them. 

Later on in our stay we followed the shore for some distance, and 
came upon a sand bar connecting Mount Desert Island with a 
neighboring one, to which at low tide one may cross on foot; and 
we wonderedif it were this bar which gives the harbor its name 
For a long distance around the shore there is a much frequented 
path, lying along the border of a succession of private grounds, off 
which people are politely requested to keep. 

The changes in this path are a conetant delight toa novice. Now 
one looks out through a leafy screen upon some islands close at 
hand, then, unobstructed, the glance roves away to masses of gray. 
ish brown rocky, bearing aloft their groves of green, with tiny sails 
poised like butterflies’ wings near some cavernous shadow in the 
rocky frent, or out upon the open biue. 

Now one ekirte a green, shady lawn, and now enters 4 narrew way 
of dark brown earth winding through an alder thicket, with birches 
growing ir little clusters of three or four from one root, some of 
which, by a deep curve near the ground, eweep themselves out into 
the very path. 

One of the curiosities, not attributable to Nature, which we noticed 
was a mantel clock of light-colored wood with the letters WEST 
END HOTEL on its face instead of the Roman letters commonly 
used. In the same room with the clock was a long mirror having in 
its center the hotel's monogram in maiden-hair ferns, while above 
it perched a proud peacock, unawed by the tide of fashion flowing 
beueath him. 

It was not until we were steaming out of the harbor, with islands 
before, behind, and on each side of us, that our conundrum solver 
bethought himself to remark, ** An island is like the letter T because 
it ia in the midst of water.” 


Yoar niece, A. M. M. 


In other letters I hope I shall have fuller accounts 
of what was done as well as what was seen. Have 
you been sketching, studying botany, collecting tnd 
watching insects? Let us hear what you have learned 
during the out-of-door time of the year. 


WaALLa WaLLa, W, T., Aug. 16, 1882. 


Dear Aunt Patience: 

I should like to be your little niece, I am mamma's oldest child 
I have a sister named Alice,a brother named Frankie. and a little 
sister who has no name, because she has not been here very long. 
One of your nieces wrote to you about finding a curious worm, with 
a shell made of emal! gravel, It is common here. We cal! it the 
periwinkle. I am not quite six years old, 


Yoar loving Evita B. 


Let me know what pretty name your mamma 
decides to give the baby. It must be something 
very good to go with the other nice names in the 
family. Thank you for telling us about the worm. 
Hasany one else seen one like it ? 


Jenicno, Vt., Sept. 13. 
Dear Aunt Patience 

Last «pring I hada lame leg, and I made a scrap-book to help pase 
away the time so I wouldn’t think about the ache. I meant to have 
sent it to you before, bat other sick children than those in the hos- 
pitals have had it to look at; for my papa is a doctor and he has 
taken it to several littie children. I have made two since; one for 
the ** Home for Destitute Children” that is not far from here, and 
one for sick children at home. 

My mamma writes this for me. | wrote you some time ago, and 
you didn’t say anything about it, and I was afraid you couldn't read 
it, so | had mamma write thie. I tell her what to write, so, so much 
is mine. 

I will try and make something elee this winter for the hoepitala, 
though I hope I won’t haveto be sick when I do it. Perhaps by 
that time 1’!| be able to write well enongh to write you all myself. 

With a great dea! of love for one who is good to us children, 1 am 
your nephew, GLEE 8. 


I’m sorry you thought I could not read your letter. I 
remember it, and supposed I had answered it. Will you 
excuse me? You must let us know what you make for 
the hospitals; ask your papa if he can suggest some- 
thing besides scrap books for well, happy children to 
make for sick and sorry ones. 


Dear Aunt Patience: 

What will you think of me? I think you will think me a very un- 
grateful girl for not writing and thanking you for your very pretty 
card. The verses were so very pretiy! Aunt Patience, | wonld 
like very much to see you down here this summer. It is a lovely 
place. When the lights are all along the beach, as far as you can 
see, and ail around the lake, it is a lovely sight. It looks like a 
panorama, and ‘most always there is music down on the beach, 
and you can hear the people singing in the boats on the lake, 
(there are several lakes here), and see the lights of ships blinking, 
this is in the evening ; and the boats have colored lanterns on them. 
And then in the day-time the ocean is full of bathers. Of course 
you know what I mean—full around the shore, and there is very 
nice music and everything anybody woald wish. 

Well, dear Aunt Patience, | must say good-bye, 

Your loving niece, Minnis A. H. 

P, 8.—Give my love to Trixie, her brother, and Uncle Perplex. 
Keep a good share for yourself. 


You forgot to date your letter, and all the cousins 
will be trying to guess where this lovely place is. 
They can enjoy your description and imagine a place 
without a name, and I will not tell them thatI remem- 


ber the date of your last letter, and know that your 
descriptiun is a true one. 


DaLTon, Mase., Sept. 17, 1882. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I am afraid it is too late for children to !eave their city homes (if 
they have any) and gotothe country, but «till 1 send my money, 
hoping that it may be used next year if not this. 

To-morrow I am going away to Enc!ewood, N. J., for a little vaca- 
tion, having been home a)! sammer 

My school commences the nineteenth of September, but | shall not 
go the firet week, as | «ball be away. 

I should like to see my letter in the paper, as it is a surprise to my 
inamma, 

I must stop now, so good-hy. 

From your little friend, KATE W. 


It is not too late to send money for the children. 
The city seems full of them yet, and we hope to con- 
tinue a long time the good work you so well have 
begun. How are you going to prevent getting behind 
your classmates, if they begin study a week in advance 
of you? 


— 


Cave Srrina, Georgia, July is, i582. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I wish to be one of your nieces. [ am six years old, can read in the 
third reader, and am head in my spelling ciaes. I love to go to echool, 
and dislike to see the exercises close. Papa’s time is out for the 
Christian Union, but he will renew his subecription in a few days, 
We all like the paper so much. 

Your little Georgia niece, 

Now I want to have a letter in your own handwriting 

or printing, and in your own words; won't you give 
it to me? 


Grace T. 


Affectionately, Avni PaTiEnos. 


BIBLE STUDIES. 
No. 10. 


One of the chief dainties of the ancients, and held in hich esteem 
among most of the nations of the earth. Its first mention in the 
Bible is connected with an act of hospitality. Another time it is 
associated with a deed of treachery. Job, King Solomon, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Joe), St. Pau! and St. Peter, use it in a sym- 
dolical way. The most striking Scriptural allusion embraces 4 pro- 
hibition that is thrice repeated. 

I think of it as a good gift of God both to animals and tothe 
human race. 

One of the most precious associations is with the New Jerusalem. 
Not only ia it spoken of in this association in the Holy Scriptures, 
but it is incorporated in one of the sweetest hymns sang by Christian 
people, and composed by a man who lived in the eleventh century, 
who was called “the honeyed teacher,” and whuse writings were 
styled “a stream from paradise.” 

What ie it? 

With what act of hospitality and what deed of treachery is it aseo- 
ciated? 

Give some examples where it is symbolically used in the Bible. 

To what prohibition dol refer? 

How does it benefit the brute creation as well as mankind ? 

W here is it epoken of in connection with the New Jerusalem ? 

To what hymn do I refer, and who wrote it? 

F. Burnes S™rru. 


ANSWERS TO BIBLE STUDY NO. 7. 


Chariot. Egypt, Pharaoh, Joseph. Gen. xli., 4. 

Elijah. 2 Kings ii., 

Jehu. 2 Kings ix., W. 

The Ethiopian Eunuch. Acts vili., 26 4. 

Paalm civ., 3. 

Phaeton and the Sun, Neptune, Ampliytrite, and the ocean 
Venus, Mars. and Juno. 

Horses, peacocks, doves, «wanes, sparrows, and dolphins. 
Emperors, nobles, and warriors. 


PUZZLES. 


PROGRESSIVE ENIGMA, 

The 1, 2,3 ia an abbreviation for easy of access; the 1, 2, 3, 4,5 
is a musical drama; the %,3,4isa Latin preposition in common 
use; the 3, 4, 5 i# a fixed point of time from which a series of years 
is reckoned ; the 4, 5,6 is atattered fragment; the 6, 7,8, 9, isa 
bard, brittle, transparent substance ; the 7, 8 is an interjection : the 
7, 8, 9, 10 is a young woman ; the §, 9 is a conjunction; the 8, 9, 10 
is an animal; the 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 3,9, 19 is a short telescope, used 
in-doors. D. 

FLOWER GARDEN PUZZLE. 
(Fill the places of the definitions with names of tlowers.) 

Seeing a friend engaged in planting her flower garden, I inqaired 
the eontents. She replied as follows : 

“This bed is bordered with Economy. These are filled with the 
Crest of the Prince of Wales. In this corner are some plants of 
the Man with the Scythe and Hour-Giass. There is a plot of 
Thoughts. Here is Remembrance. This is an Hour in the Day. 
Here are some Unfortunates at a Party, and very sweet they are. 
Here are Objects of Interest to New York Bulls and Bears. In the 
center of that bed are the Coverings for an Anima!’s Pawa, and bere 
isa Young Man who Loved the Nymph Smilax Herc is another 
Young Man, who feilin love with his own Image as reflected by the 
Water. That is my rockery; there I have vines: the Root of all! 
Evil, a Baby Boy, a Novel by a French author, and a familiar Bird.” 

S. H. H. 


DIAGONAL SQUARE. 


Top. A ieader. fottom; A Shakespearean king. Left. To cure. 
Right. Valuable. Left to right. To understand. Right to left. To 
pase in succession. 


Six particular letters used to form al! the words. F. A. P. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. 7. 

Double Beheadings and Curtailings.—1. Em-era-ld. 2. Ju-nip-er. 
3. Ab-norm-al. 4. Le-the-an. 5. Wr-angle-re. 6. Sc-and-al. 

Kasay Practice makes perfect. 

Man(suetje. A(dora)ble. Me(ado)w. 
Offiend)er. Er(rat)a. 

Anagrams.—Animalcule, Antipodes, Mineralowy, Parthenon, Con- 
stellation, Miscreanpt, Calisthenics, Chivalry, Metropolitan, Eleva- 
tor. 

Answers to Puzzles of August 31 received from M. J G. 
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Vor. XXVI, No. 13. 


LECTURE-ROOM TALK. 
RELIGION IN POLITICS. 
By Henry Warp 
* And Jacob went out from Beersheba, and went toward Haran.” — 


LTHOUGH, mcasured by our standard of morals, 
\ Jacob was very low down, yet, measured by the 
time in which he lived, when cunning was the usual 
form of wisdom, when there was no public sentiment, 
and when the whole economy of civilized affairs was 
nascent and unformed, while he, under the influence of 
ambition and a shrewd woman, certainly did things 
that were contrary to nature and to grace, to decency 
and to honor, he did them under circumstances that 
attached to them the least blame which could be at- 
tachable to such things. 

The wrath of his brother Esau having driven him 
away from home, it is very remarkable what scenes he 
fell into. 

** And he lighted upon a certain place and tarried there ali night, 
because the sun was set; and he took of the stones of that place and 
put them for his pillows, and lay down in that place to sleep. And 
he dreamed, and behold, a ladder set up on the earth, and the top of 
it reached to heaven; and behold the angels of God ascending and 
deacending on it. And, behold, the Lord stood above it and said: I 
am the Lord God of Abraham, thy father, and the God of Isaac; the 
land whereon thou liest, to thee will I give it, and to thy seed ; and 
thy seed shall be as the dust of the earth; and thou shalt spread 


abroad to the west, and to the east, and to the north, and to the 
south; and in thee an‘ in thy seed shal! all the families of the earth 


be blessed.’ 

Was there ever such a promise as that made to a 
man whose whole career up to that time had been 
quintessential selfishness? He had deluded his father, 
cheated his brother, colleagued with his ambitious and 
wicked mother, and run away from home to save his 
skin; and tothis man, conceniered thus in self-seeking, 
God appeared, and said, ‘I will spread thy seed 
abroad to the west, and to the east, and to the’ north, 
and to the south,” and went onto declare a blessing 
through him to mankind. Universal benevolence is 
declared to a man of almost universal selfishness. 

That was the last dream that one would have 
thought that Jaccb would ever have dreamed; but 
oftentimes dreams go by contraries. 

* And in thy seed sha!l all the families of the earth be blessed. 
And behold, lam with thee, and will keep thee in all p'aces whither 

hou goest, and will bring thee again this ia ivi will not 
leave thee until I have.done that which I have spoken to thee of.” 

So, then, to the man who begins his life by dis- 
franchising all around about him, and building himself 
up at others’ expense, is made the promise that he shal] 
build up the whele earth, and that his after-life shall 
be a life of universal benevolence. 

“ And Jacob awaked up out of his sleep, and he said, Surely the 
Lord is in this place ; and I knew it not.” 

That is true as the Gospel. It must havestruck him 
that such universal benevolence was of God, and not of 
man. 

* And he was afraid, and said, How dreadful is this place. This 
is none other buat the house of God, and this is the gate of heaven. 
And Jacob rose up early in the morning, and took the stone that 
he had pat for his pillows, and set itup fora pillar, and poured oil 
upon the top ofit. And he called the nameof that place Bethel ; 
bat the name of that city was called Luz at the first. And Jacob 
vowed a vow, saying, If God will be with me, and will keep me in 
this way that I go, and will give me bread to eat, and raiment to put 
on, #0 that I come again to my father’s house in peace ; then shal! the 
Lord be my God ; acd this etone which I have set fora pillar ehall be 
God's house; and of all that thon shalt give me I will surely give the 
tenth anto thee.” 

There are a great many young Jacobs not so bad as 
Jacob. There are a great many in every community 
who have left their father’s house, and started out into 
life to seek their fortune ; and there is one figure here 
that is wortby of their remembrance—namely, that in 
the dream of Jacob there appeared a ladder with two 
ends, one of which touched the earth, and the other of 
which touched heaven. All projects of ainbition, all 
ideal plans of practical life, must have exactly that 
ladder before them. It is all folly for a man of a poetic 
temperament to put the top of his ladder against 
heaven when the bottom does not touch the earth, 
and it is all folly to bave a ladder whose bottom is on 
the earth but whose top does not touch heaven. You 
have got to have a ladder both of whose ends touch. 

You have got to have your ladder on the ground to 
start with. You have got to use vulgar elements. 
You have got to employ human nature, and human 
things. You have got to begin your work under low 
conditions of institution, of government, of politics 
and of laws. You have got to take things as you find 
them, and begin to frame your ladder. All condemn- 
ing, then, of this world, is a concemning that is very 
unwise. But this is not the ordinary mistake of men. 
The common error is too great a willingness to have 
the bottom of the ladder on the earth, and to have it 
touch nowhere else. Some men lean it on one end, 
and some men onthe other. Some men have a short 
ladder, and some a long one. 

Now, every man’s wordly history should have for 
its termination the highest spiritual life. 


** Gedlinees is profitable unto all things; having promise of the life 
that now is, and of that which is to come.” 


All building up of fortune, of influence, and of 
power, ought to have its purpose and ambition sancti- 
fied by being so conducted as that it shall ultimate in 
the highest spiritual and moral conditions. When you 
serve yourself, so serve yourself as that you will be 
continually serving everything, clear to the throne of 
God. As the Apostle says, ‘‘ Whether ye eat or drink, 
or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God.” 

Now, as to this idea of a ladder, remember to put 
the bottom of it on things as they are, and to rest the 
top of it upon the heavens; and then shall come to 
pass the other part of God’s promise: angels shall 
ascend and descend on that ladder to help you. Things 
that seem to be absolutely folly in this world have pre- 
vailed in all ages. Men who work upon plans that 
seem to be against the whole stream of human nature 
are, after all, wonderfully led up to success. He who 
puts his ladder right will be sure to have other people 
besides himself going up and down—God’s angels—if 
he truly purposes to serve God. 

Now, while this natural diplomatist (for that was 
Jacob’s nature; he was a natural-born diplomatist) 
set out to build up himself and his own house, God 
saw that there was something in him better than a rash 
fermentation ; that the material which was in him 
might be dejected and thrown down to the bottom, and 
that the same wisdom which he manifested in worldly 
affairs might be brought out and developed into some- 
thing very large {and noble—as it was; for, although 
he was never anything else but diplomatic and shrewd, 
he came to be diplomatic and shrewd for others rather 
than for himself. He was a nation-builder. He had 
that large sense which made him fitly the architect of 
a new people. His twelve sons, the heads of tribes, 
were about as bad—except the two last—as they could 
be. Not that they were absolutely and altogether 
bad; but they were a rough, a very rough set. Never- 
theless they had strength enough, with the power to 
stamp it on their several posterities and tribes. They 
were men who had an efficient constitution by nature, 
and had the power to propagate and develop down 
through generations. And you will take notice, in this 
line, when God was to lay the foundation of morality, 
of economy, and of spiritual religion for the whole 
world, how he cid it. tle did jit rot as much through 
direct religious institutions as he did it through na- 
tional and patriotic institutions. 

If you will observe what is the line of patriotism 
throughout the whole Bible, you will appreciate better 
what was the meaning of the promise which God made 
to the old patriarch. He was the God of Abraham, and 
he was the God of Isaac, and of Jacob in after times. 
In other words, his own dignity and sanctity were 
associated with the feeling of reverence for the ances- 
tors of this nation, which embodied almost every one 
of the great spiritual truths that are to bear fruit for 
mankind. He associated them, in the minds of his 
people, with their eartbly economy. He made the 
nation sacred to men. He wrought together their re- 
ligion and their patriotism so that they were never dis- 
severed, and religion was patriotism, and patriotism 
was religion, and one could ,not in any way be sepa- 
rated from the other without destroying the whole 
fabric that was arranged for his own people as the 
propagators of noble sentiments for the whole human 
family. 

And when at last he would set high in the heavens 
an emblem that the darkest night could not put out, 
and that should touch the heart in despondency, and 
cheer it under all circumstances, he took the old seat 
of Jerusalem, and lifted it up into the air, and said, 
‘*In heaven is Mount Zion.” Every Jew felt his heart 
tingle for Mount Zion. The glory of the New Jerusa- 
lem was twined around about the strong feeling of 
patriotism; and one was clothed by the other; and 
they were bound to continue the thing. Just as long 
as we allow the opposite of this, just so long we shall 
have organized causes of immorality, and wickedness 
under forms of patriotism will prevail. 

To-day everybody who hears the word “ politics” 
looks down, as if politics were something low in the 
scale. ‘Service of the country” is a term of ridicule. 
We have suffered the feeling of patriotism to be vulgar- 
ized. It was not so with our fathers, the Puritans, 
in New England. They were men who poured the 
whole fervor of their moral conviction into the State ; 
and there was nothing that they thought to be more 
noble. When our fathers came over to Néw Engiand, 
to serve the State was next, in their thought, to serv- 
ing God; and so sacred was the trust that they would 
not suffer the vote to go into the hands of an uncon- 
verted man. No man could vote in the early Puritan 
days of New England unless he was a consecrated 
man; that is, an accredited member of the church. 
Afterward, with the growth of population, from vari- 
ous causes (and wisely, 1 think), franchise was en- 
larged; but it stamps what was the Puritan idea of 
patriotism—the duty of serving one’s country. 

In the Revolutionary War, when all the great men 
of this nation were substantially welded together, it 


was the Christian ministry that was standing in the 
very forefront. You will find that (with the exception 
of those of the Episcopal Church, who, for the most 
part, were royalists, and on the side of the Government) 
the ministry were patriotic, and preached accordingly, 
and practiced what they preached. You will recollect 
that some of the noblest who have irradiated know]- 
edve not only preached and maintained the great prin_ 
ciple of Republican liberty, but led their people out to 
battle; and though they did not all actually fight, as 
some of them did, they were on the field with their arms 
full of hymn-books. When wadding gave out they fired 
Watts into them. They were, almost to a man, on one 
side in those times. There was a religious element in 
patriotism. There was an earnestness of politics. It 
meant morality ; it meant something more than that: 
it meant religion. . 

Now, in our day I hold that a church that, for the 
sake of keeping itself pure, draws itself so far away 
from public affairs that no influence comes from it is 
like a housekeeper who, for the sake of saving soap, 
puts it on the shelf where no one can get it or use it, 
and goes with dirty hands. Soap is meant to be used 
to clean with; and what kind of a church is it that 
keeps itself clean by keeping away from everybody 
that is unclean, and everything that would make it un- 
clean? Though you have a hundred thousand boxes of 
candles you have got to burn the candies if you would 
give light to all who are in this church; and if the 
church is to cleanse morals it has got to go out into 
the community, and bring to bear upon it a sanctifying 
influence; that is to say, it has got to carry intoita 
higher conception of duty, and a higher conception of 
nobility. Above all things, what the church needs in 
our day, in this great manufacturing, commercial, 
traflicking country, is to imbed in the minds of the 
young men and maidens of the present generation a 
sense of the sanctity of the public service. 

We have got to carry conscience down to the voter. 
We have got to cleanse the minds of those that cast the 
ballot. We bave got to bring in the whole govern- 
ment of God. For, although the ladder of our patriot- 
isin stands on the ground, the top of it must touch 
the heavens if we are to have angels of God ascending 
and descending upon it. 

I hold that every Christian household should bring 
up their children with a sense of the sanctity of the pub- 
lic service. Not that they are to be taughtthis practice 
or that practice, but they are to be taught that to serve 
their country is the service of God; that service of 
their country stands next to the allegiance which they 
owe to heaven itself ; that to take away that disgraceful 
odium which now so largely rests upon politics, and 
to reveal the inner glory and beauty of that which is 
glorious and beautiful, one may well give his time and 
influence and power, for the welfare of the common- 
wealth. Tue very heart of religion is in the true ser- 
vice of the commonwealth. Ministers should not 
be afraid to teach their people what is a patriot’s duty. 
They should not be afraid to teach the young men of 
their congregation how glorious is the service of the 
country. When they do these things, then we shall 
never have any such disgraceful scenes as that of the 
Christian Association of Baltimore going to Wasuing- 
ton in the time of Lincoln to beseecu him to save the 
peace of the country by destroying everything that 
the nation is good for. We had got down to the 
bottom when that event took place. But we have 
been growing larger and better since then. 

Still, the conscience element in political affairs is ap- 
parently weak, and for the most part, thus far, foolish. 
When the old anti-slavery party were making head 
against a corrupt public sentiment, and went into a 
political form with Burney for the presidency, they 
threw away their chance. They defeated the men 
that were most in favor, at that time, of the restriction 
of slavery. 

The temperance movement at this time strives in 
some of the States to make itself efficient by refusing 
to unite and work with the party with which individ- 
ual temperance men belong. ‘hey think they will 
hold a rod over their heads, and compel them to adopt 
the prohibition principles. Whatthe result will be we 
cannot tell. Ihave noticed that the moral party in 
this country generally work with the devil. For forty 
years I have been an observer of these things in their 
organized and political forms. The children of this 
world are wiser in their generaticn than the children 
of light. 

Now, this cannot be when there is a diffusion of re- 
ligious truth. If aman be conscientious and earnest, 
my business is not to flay him, nor put contempt upon 
him; my business is simply to say to him, if, after a 
settled judgment, you go into public affairs on any 
side, carry the sentiment of honor and of religion with 
you. If you are on the Republican side, my advice to 
you is, though you are putting your foot on the first 
round of the ladder, remember that the top of that 
ladder is in heaven; and never forget it, cither. 
Whichever side you serve, be conscientious, not only, 
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but carry the very heroism of patriotism into public 
affairs, and redeem the service of the commonwealth 
from the odious names and the hatreds that now sur- 
round patriotism in politics. I preach religion in pol- 
itics ; and when it is there no objection to politics in 
religion will exist. 


THE LORD'S SUPPER. 
I, 
By Lyman Apporr. 


COMMON, probably I might safely say the cou. 

mon view of the Lord’s Supper, might be de- 
scribed somewhat as follows: Jesus Christ while upon 
the earth organized a Christian church ; to this Chris- 
tian church he gave two sacraments, baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper, which were to serve them somewhat 
the purpose which a banner serves an army—as a stand- 
ard round which the church might rally, and from 
which it might derive inspiration. All religions have 
an Organization or body, a creed or platform, and a 
ceremonial or outward aud visible life. The ceremo- 
nials which Christ appointed as thé\.outward and visi- 
ble life of his church are very simpJe, but they were 
appointed by him for perpetual observance. The 
ceremonials therefore belong to the church; they can 
be participated in only by members of the church ; 
they are made obligatory by the Master upon all church 
members; to abstain from them is to violate the 
divine command: and it becomes the duty of every 
disciple to ascertain what is the method in which this 
ceremonial should be observed and what are the con- 
ditions which Christ has attached to its observance. 
Most Christian teachers in following out this line of 
thought proceed to declare that there are two condi- 
tions for admission to the Lord’s Supper; the first is 
baptism, the second is membership in some Christian 
church. Other conditions are sometimes added to 
these; as baptism according to a particular mode, or 
membership in a particular Christian church, or belief 
in certain theological opinions supposed to be essential 
tw church membersbip. Still other Christian churches, 
following further along these lines, hold that the 
Lord’s Supper is a direct and efficacious means of 
grace, not merely because it tends to produce loyalty 
and love towards Jesus Clirist but because it has been 
appointed by the Lord as a means for producing or 
intensifying spiritual life. And, finally, the Roman 
Catholic Church carries this line of thought to its 
consummation in the doctrine that the bread and the 
wine, blessed by the priest, become in some mysterious 
and undefined way the real body and the real blood of 
Jesus Christ, the partaking of which has a mystic and 
subtle power to drive out sin and build up holiness 
in the heart and life of the participant. 

This view 1 believe to be in a/l its parts essentially and 
radically erroneous. But, without directly discussing it, 
lask the reader to lay aside who!ly his own preconcep- 
tions of this subject, and going back of all ecclesiastical 
and theological definitions to look with me into the 
New Testament narrative and judge for himself how 
much foundation the New Testament affords for the 
commonly received opinion. 

When the Israelites were led out of Egypt the Feast 
of the Passover was instituted, and the Israelites were 
directed to observe it in their houses in all future gen- 
erations as the memorial of the birtbright of their nation. 
This feast was, however, a household, not a church 
feast; it anted«ied the church. The father was, on this 
occasion, the priest of his own household; slew,the 
lamb with his own hand; gathered his family about 
the table ; and himself pronounced the blessing on the 
amb, the unleavened bread and the cup of wine. 
Christ had come up to Jerusalem with his disciples to 
attend this Passover feast. On this annual feast day 
Jerusalem was always crowded with guests; every 
house threw open its doors, and every room became, 
for one evening, a dining room. A friendly home 
offered to Jesus for this evening an upper chamber, and 
here he gathered with the twelve, to eat with them for 
the last time the Passover supper. With a few words 
he disclosed to Judas Iscariot the knowledge of the 
traitor’s designs, and the traitor, thunder-stricken that 
his scheme of betrayal was known, rose from the table 
and left the room. Christ was now alone with bis 
eleven loyal and loving friends. Not one of them was 
a member of any Christian church. Indeed the Chris- 
tian church had not yet been organized. Christ and 
his disciples were all Jews, who habitually attended the 
Jewish synagogue, performed their sacritices in the 
Jewish Temple, and observed the Jewish church year. 
Not until some time after Christ's death did the Apostles 
reluctantly accept the idea that the new life that Christ 
had bestowed required a new organization, that the 
new wine which Christ had brought must be put into 
new bottles. As no church had been organized no new 
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creed had been formulated. Of the theological ques- 
tions which agitate the religious world to-day they 
were almost, if not entirely, ignorant. They had not 
even attempted to define to themselves the character of 
their Lord; they were simply bound to him by an ab- 
solute and an unquestioning allegiance. Of the atone- 
ment they could have had no conception, since they had 
none of their Master’s crucifixion, resurrection, and as- 
cension. Of this party, one, Jesus Christ himself, had 
certainly received baptism ; probably four of the Apos- 
tles had also been baptized. But there is not the least 
reason to suppose that the other seven ever had receiv- 
ed baptism in any form, at any time, or by any hands. 
Christ carried on the supper as usual until it neared the 
close; then by words the full import of which the dis. 
ciples could not have understood, but the sad and sol- 
emn influence of which they must have felt, he gave to 
the supper a new significance: ‘‘This is my body 
broken for you,” said he, as he broke the bread; ‘* This 
is my blood of the new testament, shed for many for 
the remission of sins,” as he blest thecup. And then he 
endowed this national festival with immortal and 
world-wide significance in the request, ‘‘ Do this in re- 
membrance of me.”’ 

Whether, then, we consider the origin of the Lord’s 
Supper, or that of the Jewish festival of which it was 
an adaptation, it appears that this ceremonial is not in 
strictness of speech a church ordinance. It does not 
belong of necessity to the church life. It does not re- 
quire for its validity a church official. Its participants 
are not required by any New Testament law to be 
church members; the historic precedent afforded by 
the first service does not necessitate that they should 
have received baptism; and there is not the least indi- 
cation of any mystic change in the character of the 
elements, or any mystic eflicacy produced by them up- 
on those who partake of them; and finally, if the 
whole story be read in its connections, and the spirit 
of it apprehended, it cannot properly be said that the 
Lord’s Supper was cummanded by Clrist for perpetual 
observance. The reader has only to compare the sim- 
ple language of Christ, ‘‘Do this in remembrance of 
me,” with the explicit and reiterated requirements of 
Moses, ** This day will be unto you for a memorial. 
: Ye shall keep it for a feast throughout your 
generatious. . Ye shall keep it foran ordinance 
forever,” to realize the difference between a memorial 
which love requests and a memorial which law pre- 
scribes. 

Do 1 then depreciate the Lord’s Supper? No; I 
exalt it. Love’s request is more sacred than law’s 
command; the home is more sacred than the church ; 
father and mother are more sacred than the priest. 
Our desire to be perpetuated in the memory of our 
loved ones when we are absent from them, or after we 
have finally gone away, is not a weak or vain desire to 
be ashamed of; it manifests itself sometimes in weak 
and foolish devices, but it is itself the very hunger of 
love. This desire was strong in Christ. ‘' Greatly have 
I desired,” he says, ‘‘ to eat this passover with you.” 
Was strong, dol say? /s strong, I should say. Still 
out of the heavens he says to us, ‘‘ Do this in re- 
membrance of me.” It is not a command that comes 
enforced by the thunders of Sinai, it is a request that 
comes to us enforced by all the plaintiveness of 
suffering love. All other religious duties are done 
for the sake of others. We feed the poor, clothe 
the naked, visit the sick, for humanity’s sake. We 
sing, and pray, and listen to preaching, for our own 
sake. - One thing we can do for Christ’s sake: we can 
remember him, and we can attest our memory by 
breaking bread and drinking wine at his table and 
with his benediction. When we,come thus at ouce to 
revive and attest our love for him, he does not ask 
whether we meet under the fretted roof of a great 
cathedral, or under the grander dome of heaven, or 
where be and the eleven first met, in a chamber in a 
private house; nor what progress we have made in 
theological education and what knowledge we have 
attained in divine truth; nor what ordination has 
been given to him who sits at the head of our table 
and breaks the bread and pours the wine ; nor whether 
we sit in pews or kneel about an altar; nor how 
we have been baptized, nor whether we have been 
baptized at all; nor of what organization we are 
members, nor whether we are members of any. 
One condition and only one he attaches: ‘‘ Do this 
in remembrance of me.” A loving remembrance of 
the Lord Jesus Christ is the only condition which Christ 
attaches. Love is the golden key that admits the soul 
to sacred communion with Christ. The doors of the 
church may open to other keys, but the door to 
Christ's heart opens to this and this alone. It is well 
for the orderly administration of this rite that it 
should customarily be observed within the church 
walls, by church members, under rules of church 
order, and with church officers to conduct it; but the 
sacredness of it depends not upon church, or creed, or 
previous baptism, but upon love in the heart of the 
believer. 


8. S. PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. Crarvrs. 
Centra. Tiuover.—Saved by the blood 
Ist. ‘To teach how the Israelites were saved from 
death by the blood of lambs. 

Let the teacher draw a door on the blackboard and 
make dashes with red chalk over the top and on the 
sides. Arouse the curiosity of the children te know 
the meaning of such a picture; then tell them about 
the blood which the Lord commanded the Israelites to 
sprinkle on their door-posts, as asign fer the death 
angel to pass over. (Exodus xii.) 

If the children are seven or eight years of age, they 
would be helped to understand the Jewish release from 
the Egyptian yoke by comparing the Passover with the 
Fourth of July. Tell that God commanded the Jews 
to celebrate the Passover at the same time every year. 

2d. To teach that Jesus taught by his example that 
people must trust in blood to be saved. 

Tell the children that when Jesus lived in this world 
he obeyed the laws of God, his own laws for people, 
in allthings. With older classes illustrations of this 
might be given in his going down to Jerusalem at 
twelve years of age to become a subject of the law; 
and then his baptism, because it became him to fulfill 
all righteousness; and afterward his paying of tax, 
that he might *‘ honor the king.” With very little 
children it will be enough, to illustrate Jesus’s habit 
in these matters, to tell them how he observed the 
Passover, which incident is the subject matter of 
to-day’s lesson. The teacher is referred to the Bible 
narrative of this eventas found in Matt. xxv'.. 17 20; 
Mark xiv., 12-21; Luke xxii., 1 14, and John xiii. 

3d. To teach that the blood of Jesus saves all who 
trust it. 

Lead the children to wonder why we do not keep the 
Passover now. Then tel! them that since Jesus shed 
bis blood on the cross the blood of lambs on door-posts 
is of no more use; that God does not row let the death 
angel pass over any one’s heuse, but instead he makes 
Satan pass over the Learts that are trustiug Jesus asthe 
Saviour from sin. 

Draw on the blackboard a row of doors, representing 
blood on all the doors excepting cue. The children 
will at once notice the door without the blood, and 
they will be ready to say that the Jew who did not put 
the blood on his door, as God had commanded him, 
either did not want to obey God or could not have be- 
lieved that it would do any good. Lot the teacher tell 
what were the consequences to any Jew who thus dis- 
obeyed; his oldest child died that night. 

Draw on tie blackboard underneath the door a row 
of hearts; print in all excepting words, 
** Trusting in Jesus,” or make a cross. 

Pointing to the heart which has nothing in it, ask 
the children what a person would say who was trying 
to be saved from Satan and from hel! without trusting in 
Jesus. Let theteacher at last printin the heart, ‘* Trust- 
ing myself:” which is ‘‘ being good; ”.“* being kind to 
the poor;” ‘“‘civing much money to the church,” ete. 
Impress the children with the thought that nothing 
but the blood of Jesus can keep Satan from destroying 
us. Teach them that Jesus has told us this in words, 
and shown us that itis the cnly way by keeping the 
Passover himself; the Passover being, as it were, a 
picture of what the blood of Jesus should do for the 
sinner. 

SymBo. Gier—A picture of a lamb with the words of 
the Golden Text underneath. 


one the 


SCIENCE AND ART. 


We recently described in our Science and Art col- 
umn the discovery of remarkable fossil footprints, sup- 
posed to be of human beings, in Carson City, Nevada, 
More recently Prof. Joseph Le Conte of the Uni- 
versity of California has made careful examination of 
the fossil tracks, and ata late meeting of the San Fran- 
cisco Academy of Sciences read a paper on the “* Car- 
son Footprints.” We append the report of Prof. Le 
Conte’s paper which appeared in the ‘‘ San Francisco 
Bulletin.” 

The investigations of Professor Te\Conte Lim to believe that 
the layers of sandstone in which the footprints are preserved are of 
river flood deposit, and mark the site of. the mouth of an ancient 
river. The evidence as to the aye of the strata was too slight to 
arrive at any definite conclusion, but the mammoth tracks and the 
prints of homan feet, if such they are, be believed were of the 
quaternary period, but at all events were not earliar than the upper 
pliocene period. In the quarry at Carson where the footprinta were 
discovered many foesi! remains have been found. Among these 
are fragments of the tusks and molars of an e.ephant nud the bones 
and teeth of two especies of boree. 


During the quaternary period 


two yreat herds of ele phants roamed over the American continent, 
and in several portions of the yard of the Prison at Carson were ele 
phant tracks. The impressions, two inches deep, very irregular and 


uncertain in outline. A blast in the quarry revealed a more distinct 
doubie track, the hind foot overstepping the front. No toe marks 
were visible in these foot prints. The supposed buman tracks are 
very numerous, several hundred in number, and any one who sees 
these cannot fail to be struck with their remarkable resemblance 
to buman tracks, but there are several pecuiiarities which raise a 
doubt as to their origin. Professor Le Conte then described the pe- 
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culiarities referred to, referring especially tothe great size of the 
impressions and to the wide straddle. He thought that the great 
eize of the tracks could be due only to some sort of covering for the 
feet, in case they were made by human beings. Prehistoric man was 
no larger than modern man. The theory that the feet were shod 
with sandals was discussed, but the most serious dimficu'ty he thought 
we. the straddle, or the distance between the feet. This peculiarity 
in the tracks could hardly be reconciled with the theory that the 
impressions were made by human feet, and the alternative theory, 
that they were made by an animal, was also difficult to establish. In 
thie view, the tracks were made by a large, clumsy-footed animal, 
sari the large track would be a double track of the feet on each side. 
Thie would acconnt for the irregular shape of the tracks in some of 
the series. If it be asked what animal made the tracks, he must 
confess, he said, that he did not know. The two animals which came 
into kis mind were the bear and the extinct gigantic ground sloth or 
mylodon ; but here there were objections, He had looked in vain 
for indications of toe marke, or claw marks, in the soft mud. Still, 
it must be remembered that there could be found no toe marks in the 
elephant tracks. He had looked for indications of double tracks. 
and he imagined that he saw some ; but again, neither could they 
be found in the clephant tracks, except in one recently uncovered. 
The only answer to these potent objections seems to be the clogging 
of the feet by mud. Professor Le Conte intimated that the fair, im- 
partial mind should await more evidence before coming to a final 
decision regarding the origin of the tracks. 


NOTES. 


—Theodore Biorksten is the name of a new Swedish tenor 
discovered by Christine Nilssen. He is only twenty-three 
years old, and was inspired by Nilssen when he was a mere 
boy. We are to hear him in America this winter with her. 

—During the ; ast summer eight thousand dollars worth of 
physical apparatus was purchased for Amherst College, and 
fifty casts of the brains of as many different mammals have 
been added to its cabinet. 

—The towers of Battel] Chapel at Yale College are to re- 
ceive a chime of five bells, manufactured at Louvain, Bel- 
gium. They weigh from from 1,475 to 120 pounds, and are 
the gift of Hon. Robbins Batte!! and sister. 

—M. Saint-Paul has offered the French Academy of Medi- 
cine a sum of 25,000 francs to found a prize for the discovery 
of a cure for diphtheria. The competition is open to all the 
world, and not confined to the medical profession. 

—Lawrence Barrett, the tragedian, made a most success- 
ful appearance in Philadelphia last week in a play by the 
Hon. George H. Boker. Mr. Barrett played Lanciotto the 
hunchback, the character on whom centers the chief inter- 
est of the tragedy. 

—‘*My dear,” said a very meek and henpecked music 
teacher to his buxom wife, ‘‘don’t you think you hwe 
spanked Johnny long enough ? His cries ive exceed- 
ingly.” ‘‘Just one passage more,” said the exhilarated 
mother, shifting the animated keyboard to the other knee, 
and blowing upon her congested palm. ‘‘ We will close with 
an idyl for the left hand.” —[Exchange. 

—The famous Boston basso, Mr. 8. B. Whitney, together 
with several other prominent musicians of the ‘‘ Hub” 
attended the recent Birmingham music festival in Eogland. 

—Beethoven’s violin has come into the possession cf an Eng- 
lish gentleman named Kunwald. This instrument, on which 
Beethoven often played, has a history. The master, before 
his death, gave it to his friend Carl Holtz. whose widow sold 
it three years ago to its present possessor. On its arrival 
from Vienna the package containing the*precious relic was 
opened inthe presence of the Austrian consul. The violin 
bears on the back a B, which seems cut by a chisel. On the 
case is inscribed, ‘‘ Eliza Holtz, geborene von Bognar.” The 
authenticity of the instrument is proved by official documents 
and bya portrait engraved by Selb and inscribed by the 
m ister’s own hand, ‘‘ A M. yon Holtz de son ami Bethoven.” 
Observe the spelling with one e, which letter is also wanting 
on the engraving. The certificate given by Frau Holtz was, 
‘* Mon mari, Charles Holz, recu en present ce violin de son 
ami Louis von Beethoven; aprés la mort de mon mari il 
devint ma propriété. Vienne, 14 ‘Juin, 1879." Joachim, on 
being convinced of its authenticity, tried it and declared it 
possesses exceptional qualities.— [Boston Transcript. 

—The Bonheur family are alike in their artistic tendencies, 
the brothers and sisters all being sculptors or animal painters. 
Rosa Booheur is 62 years old, and is the only woman dec- 
orated with the red ribbon, which Eugenie gave her, while the 
Emperor at the same time confered knighthood upon her. 
Her masculine dress is not the result of this, but of the 
greater facility it affords her in’studying the animals whose 
counterfeit preseutments have made her famous. 

—Two of the foremost leaders of English estheticism 
have conspired against the life of some of our warmest 
friends. Says Mr. William Morris: ‘‘There ure some 
flowers (inventions of men; i. ¢., florists) which are 
bad color altogether, and not to be used at all. Scarlet 
geraniume, for instance, or the yellow calceolaria, which, in- 
deed, are not uncommonly grown together profusely, in 
order, I suppose, to show that even flowers can be thoroughly 
ugly.” Says Mr. Oscar Wilde, ‘‘I regret to discover that 
Newport is under the tyranny of the red geranium.” Un- 
happy geranium, unhappy Newport! 

—A coast meteorological service is to be established in 
China under the supervision of Sir Robert Hart. 

—Ninety-two thousand barrels of beer are manufactured in 
a Berlin brewery, the buildings of which are so completely 
connected by electric wires tlrat the head brewer can sit in 
his recom and manage the whole business, from the malting 
down to the—drinking, even. 

—An Austrian sculptor bas nearly finished a statue of the 
Empress Maria Theresa which is ten times larger than life. 

—One of the finest collections of paintings and studies of the 
old masters is said to be in the possession of Bowdoin College. 
Oat of one bundred and fifty drawings, sixty-nine bear the 
signature of either Titian, Rembrandt, Correggio, Nicholas 
Pousein, Claude Lorraine or Sir Peter Lely. 

—Dr. Charles William Siemens, President of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science this year, is not 


a native of Great Britain. He came from Germany in his 
nineteenth year with some improvements in methods of 
electro-plating, which, being received by a Birmingham firm, 
started the young scientist well on his career. 

—Mr. Edison has received a patent for an invention ‘y 
which an electric light may be adjusted at will. The a,- 
paratus is similar toa German lamp, and is called an ‘‘ad- 
justable resistance.” 

—The Boston Institute Fair will receive on October 1 Bas- 
tien Le Page’s great picture of ‘‘ Joan of Arc.” 

—The ‘‘ mad king,” Louis of Bavaria, Wagner's chum, is 
about to be petitioned by the citizens of Munich, Bavaria 
to hold himself in less retirement and gratify his subjects 
with an occasional appearance on State occasions. His 
vagaries are alarming, and itis not to be expected that a 
man who turns night into day and day into pight, who at- 
tired as ‘‘ Lohengrin” floats about on a lake in a boat drawn 
by white swaas, and who dines alone at a table arranged for 
a full company and which is lowered through the floor when 
the courses are to be changed, so that he may not be dis- 
turbed by servants—it is not to be expected that such a self- 
pleasing monarch will attempt to please his subjects by 
granting their petition. 

—The Washington sculptor, Clark Mills, has been etricken 
with paralysis, and recovery is very doubtful. 

—Mr. Geo. W. Stair, of Tennessee, bas invented an aerial 
ship which, differing from any previous models, he believes 
to be certain of success. 

—The Cunarder ‘‘ Parthia” took out with her, last week, 
to England, the scientific party appointed by the Govern- 
ment for the inspection of the transit of Venus. They go to 
Capetown, South Africa, where they are due about Novem- 
ber 1. 

—Dr. Schliemann contracted malarial fever while carrying 
on his excavations last winter in the Troad, and he is now 
trying to drink it away at the Marienbad Springs in Bo- 
hemia. 

—The Doctors’ Congress held lately at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, decided that Edinburgh is not the healthiest city of 
Europe, but that Geneva is ; her annual death-rate being one 
less than that of her hygienic rival. 

—Bunker Hill Monument, whose injuries from froste of 
many winters were almost irreparable, has been satiefac- 
torily plastered and bandaged, and the venerable monument 
will continue to be one of the lions of which Bostonions 
boast, but which they privately confess they never go to xe 
themselves. 

—Madame Helena Modj-ska, the great Polish actress, re- 
turned America week, auc is to be seen in her various 
cnaracters the comiaog wiater in the larger cities. 

—Mr. John Adams is the patentee of a curious invention 
which he calls a ship-brake, which is designed to stop vessels 
at sea and prevent coilisions. During repeated trials ona 
large steamer in Boston harbor last week, the brake worked 
admirably, and every time it was applied succeeded in bring- 
ing the ship to a standstill before she had drifted her length. 
The invention consists of a pair of iron shutters, like a fish's 
fins, which are hinged on either side of the sternpost of the 
vessel, aud on opening at right angles to the sides anchor the 
vessel on the spot. 

—Uarlotta Patti is to sing on a concert tour in Ireland this 
month. She thinks, evidently, ‘‘ Music hath charms,” etc. 

—Gilbert and Sullivan's forthcoming opera has been named 
‘* The Princess Pearl.” The hero is Strephon, the son of a 
fairy mother and of a father who is only fairy from the wairt 
down. The characters and pilot mix fairies and mortals 
comically. Strephon has a sweetheart jealous of his mother, 
who looks only seventeen. The Queen of the fairies is very 
fat and gross, while a Lord Chancellor figures as quite ethe- 
real. The men of the chorus are peers in coronets and robes. 
— [American Art Journal. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—A Catholic clergyman of rank has been fined two hur- 
dred marks for libelling Prince Bismarck. 

—The Marquis of Lorne, with the Princess Louise and 
party, arrived at Victoria, B. C., safely last Wednesday. 

—Annie Louise Cary has entirely recovered the use of her 
voice. At least her husband, Mr. Raymond, says so, and be 
ought to know. 

—The Russian imperial court has been established at Mos- 
cow, in which city the Emperor and Empress took up their 
abode last week in the palace of the Kremlin. 

—Ratgers College reopened on the 2ist of September with 
a freshman class of fifty students. Since last spring over 
$60,000 have been added to the endowment funds. 

—Steinway & Sons, the piano-forte manufacturers, are 
troubled by a strike among their workmen. The trouble 
appears to be about an obnoxious bookkeeper, Mr. Sommers. 

—Engineer Melville, Noros, Linderman, and Lieutenant 
Berry, of the ‘‘ Jeannette” exploring expedition, received a 
public reception in Washington on Saturday evening, Sep- 
tember 23. 

—General Wolseley has issued an order congratulating the 
British army in Egypt over ite victory. The order isto be 
read at the head of every British regiment on three succes- 
sive parades. 

—They don’t have rains out west. A cloud just saunters 
up and examines a town and then collapses just over it. No- 
body escapes but the newspaper reporters and the book 
agente.— [Atlanta Constitution. 

—Northern Italy has been visited by disastrous floods. The 
damage is greatest in Lombardy, the Tyrol and Venetia, 
where bridges have been demolished, and the loss is estimated 
at 2,000,000 florins. No lives have been lost. 

—The Hon. and very Rev. Gerald Valerian Wellesley, 
Dean of Windsor and Domestic Chaplain to the Queen, died 
ast week in Englaad. He was a nephew of the Duke of 
Wellington, was born in 1809, and was a graduate of Trinity 


College, Cambridge. 


—Mr. Frank Mayo and Miss Jennie Clancey accidentally 
bumped heads in the cabin ecene while playing ‘‘ Davy 
Crockett " in a Chicago theater last week, and the bump was 
so hard that the lady fainted away, und the play was inter- 
rupted for several minutes. 

—Mrs. Melville, the wife of the chief engineer of the 
“Jeannette” expedition, has been declared insane by the family 
physician, and has been placed in the insane asylum at Nor- 
ristown, Pa. Hereafter Mr. Melville's sister will take charge 
of bis home and his children. 

—President L. C. Seelye, of Smith College, says there was 
absolutely no truth in the report quoted by Colonel Higgin- 
son in the ‘‘ Woman's Journal," that the graduating class 
of Smith College were forbidden to select either a Unitarian 
or an Episcopalian to address them at their graduation. 

—At Castle Garden last week there appeared a rosy- 

cheeked little Irish girl of eight years, who came from County 
Cavan, in Ireland, and had traveled over four thousand five 
hundred miles alone. She arrived with just forty cents in 
her pocket, and goes West to live with a cousin in Michi- 
gan. 
—The Dominio: Government at Toronto, Ontario, have 
ordered a searching investigation into the cause of the loss 
of the ‘‘ Asia” Jast week. The steamer “ Pictou,” which was 
on her way to take the place of the “‘ Asia went ashore at 
Rondeau Point, Lake Erie, on Thursday, and is a total 
wreck. 

—The British rifle team were entertained last week by the 
National Rifle Association, They took a sail up the Hudson 
and stopped at West Point to inspect the Military Academy. 
They saw dress parade, reviewed the cadets, and ‘‘ did” the 
Post thoroughly. They were also entertained at Manhat- 
tan Beach on Tuesday night. 

—The astronomical world just now is all agog over the ap- 
pearance of a remarkable comet hovering near the sun, and 
visible in broad daylight with the aid of a good spy-giass. 
This comet, and the approaching transit of Venus, are en- 
gaging the attention of astronomers very generally, extensive 
preparations for the observance of the latter phenomenon 
having been made by this and other governments. 

—The Hon. Grover Cleveland, whom the Democrats have 
nominated for Governor of this State, is described as a portly 
but well proportioned man, with square shoulders and erect 
carriage. His dark hair is growing thin, and is streaked with 
gray. His eyes are dark and brilliant. His face is smoothly 
shaven, save a heavy, dark mustache, which droops over his 
mouth and shadows bis firm, rather prominent chin. 

—A little before the Marquis of Lorne, the Princess Louise, 
and suite, set rail from San Francisco for Victoria, the cap- 
tain of the ‘‘ Comus” received a letter threatening that the 
ship wouid be blown up by a torpedo the moment the royal 
party embarked. Careful search was made of the entire ves- 
sel, and nothing suspicious being discovered the cuptain's 
fears were allayed and the party sailed, without further an- 
noyance. 

—The list for the Longfellow subscription in Westminster 
Abbey increases rapidly, and among the latest subscribers 
are the names of Lord Aberdare, Baroness Burdett-Coutts, 
William Black and Walter Besant, Norman Lockyer, F. R.8. 
and Philip H. Calderon, R. A., the Earl of Derby, Right- 
Honorable Hugh Childers. Richt-Honorable William E. Fors- 
ter, Sir Henry James, Canon Dackworth, Thomas Faed, R. A., 
Mr. Jastin McCarthy and Kar! Blind. 

—The Sandwich Islands are following the example set 
them by Japan in the matter of educating their young men. 
There arrived in New York last week six young Hawaiians 
sent over by theie government to receive a foreign education. 
One is toremain in California, another will attempt to enter 
Yale College, three will go to Glasgow as apprentices in a 
celebrated machine and engineering establishment, and the 
other will study medicine and surveying in England. The 
new palace at Honolulu is almost completed, and the king 
will be formally crowned in February next. 

“A gentleman came into the car,” says a Western writer, 
“. . . tettled down, threw back his} head, crushing his 
slouched hat into still more uowsthetic proportions, und ap- 
peared to try to sleep. With his nose thus in the air, and his 
eyes closed, he was a very ordinary-looking passenger. . . . 
When the train stopped he went out and inspected the locomo- 
tive and brakes, as if he knew something about railroads, and 
talked a little with the brakeman. Now and then he would 
spend a little time on the platform, and appeared interested 
In observing the country. He remained several hours and 
finally left the train without having apparently raised the 
faintest ripple of interest or curiosity. The gentleman was 
Mr. Herbert Spencer.” 

—The ‘patent outsides” of some country papers are 
guilty of astonishing blunders at times, but the worst are 
probably the following, which appear in an Ohio paper of 
August 15, of the present year: ‘‘ General Garfield, a corres- 
pondent notes, now receives hundreds of newspapers with 
the articles marked referring tohim. He is gaining experi- 
ence as an exchange reader, and all kinds of experience are 
needed as the head of a great nation.” . . . ‘* General 
Garibaldi’s health has been entirely restored by his residence 
on the Genoese coast. He frequently visite the villages along 
the shore in @ canoe or small boat. His friends believe that 
he will live ten years longer, at least.""—[Exchange. 

—A party of Baptist ministers, in conversation at Martha's 
Vineyard last week, were discussing the true pronunciation 
of the word Khedive, which events in Egypt bave made 
prominent in English-speaking countries. One insisted upon 
Kee-dive, another upon Kee-deeve, and others upon still 
different pronunciations, until one member of the party, who 
had lately returned from Egypt, and who had spoken with 
the British-protected official himself who bears the dubious 
name in dispute, set the matter at rest by saying they were 
all wrong, aod that the Egyptian pronunciation is (as far as 
types can give it) Ked-o-wah. In the language used in 
Egypt there is no sound of v, and that letter is orally rendered 
w, as Derwish Pasha for Dervish, etc.—[{Troy Telegram. 
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CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—Services have been discontinued in the Congregational Church 
at Heath, Mase., becanse the society is too poor to support a salaried 
pastor. 

—The Berkshire Baptist Association will hold their annual meet- 
ing in Pittefield, Mass., beginning October 1, and remaining in ser- 
sion three dayr. 

—A fare vell reception was tendered! the Rev. George A. Thayer 
and Mrs. Thayer by the people of his former charge in the Broadway 
Unitarian Church, Boston, Mass. 

—The Universalist State Convention of*Connecticat closed Its ses- 
sion at Stafford, Conn., September 21. The executive committee 
report that $39,000 has beeen expended in paying church debts and 
improving churches during the past year. The sum of $700 Is to be 
raised for the support of a State missionary. 

—The meeting of the American Board of Foreign Missions will be 
held at the City Hall, Portland, Me., October 3-6. Reduced rates on 
the railroads and at the hotels have been secured, and all whe applied 
before September 6 are entertained free. Kound trip tickets from 
Boeton to Portland and return are $3.50. Preparations for the 
meeting have engrossed the’time and labor of the'ministers of Port- 
land, of the officers of the Board, and of many others, for several 
weeks. It is now expected that the treasurer will be able to re- 
port the board out of debt. Addresses will be made by Presi- 
dents Hopkins of Williams, Seelye of Amherst, the Hon. William 
E. Dodge of New York, and the sermon will be by the Rev. E. P, 
Goodwin, D. D., of Chicago, on Tuesday evening. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


—A meeting of the business men of New York city will be held 
Sept, 28, in Carmel Chapel, No. 174 Grand Street, to perfect plans 
for a business men’s noonday prayer meeting. 

—A farewell miselonary meeting was held in the South Third 
Street Preebyterian Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., under the, auspices 
of the Women’s Foreign Missionary Society of Long Island, for the 
purpose of taking leave of Miss Elizabeth Nassau, Mies Mary 
Harding, and Mrv. Harding, who sealed Sept. 20 for, Western Africa 

—The Alleghany Presbytery are much agitated over the subject of 
Sunday travel. The Rev. John Kerr requested permission to travel 
fifteen miles every Sunda? in order to preach in the two churches of 
hia charge. The request was refused by a vote of 15 to 11, and Mr. 
Kerr will perforce give up one-half of his charge. 


—The Preebytery of Rochester met in the Presbyterian church at 
Genesee, N. Y., Sept. 18. Reports from the several committees 


show increased prosperity in the Presbytery. Much regret was ex-- 


preased because of the retirement of the Kev. Thomas Aitken from 
the churches at Sparta, with which he has been connected forty-two 
years. 

—The Unitarian Conference closed ite seseion at Saratoga, N. Y. 
Sept. 22. There were 600 delegates present and an attendance of 
over 2,006. A resolution was adopted to raise the sum of $50,000 
annually, for the next two yeurs, for the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. An effort is aleo being made to raise the sum of $600,000 
for the endowment of the propoeed Wade Theological School at 
Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Wade has pledged the association $400,000 
under certain conditions. 

—The Rev. 8. A. Gardner, pastor of the Bleecker Street Third 
Universalist Church of New York, has begun a series of Sunday 
eyening lectures on “ Representative Men.” Hues, Calvin, Knox, 
Cotton, Eliot, Wesley, Foster, Murray, Milton, and Whittier. The 
firet lecture of the series was delivered Sep; 2, and the lectures 
will follow in order each Sunday evening, closing Nov, 26, 

—The twenty-fifth anniversary of the Fulton Street Prayer-meet- 
ings was celebrated in the Midd! Dutch Charch in Lafayette Place, 
New York, Sept. 23. The church was handsomely decorated with 
flowers, and music appropriate to the occasion was sung. The Rev. 
Talbot W. Caambers, D.D , condacted the services, and addresses 
were made by the Rev. Thomas W. Conway, Baptist ; the Rev. W. 
F. Crafts, Congregationalist ; the Rev. J. 8. Chadwick, Methodist ; 
the Rev. A. C. Reinke, D.D., Moravian; the Kev. T. De Witt Tal- 
mage, Presbyterian, and Mr. William E. Dodge; the closing 
prayer being offered by Mr. F. Pierce. 

—The City Mission, in a circular recently issued, is reminding ita 
friends of the approaching close of the fifty-sixth year of its benefi- 
cent operations. The Executive Committee, headed by the Rev. 
John Ha!!, D.D., and composed of ministers and laymen of several 
religious denominations, are quietly yet vigorously pushing forward 
the work of city evangelization. They are gradually rebuilding and 
enlarging the misrion chapels, and the new buildings as they are 
opened are to be known no longer as “ missions” or “ chapels” 
but as * churches.” The De Witt Memoria! Charch in Rivington 
Street, opened jast year, is a conspicuous example of what ls meant 
by this new departure of the City Mission, and as fast as the means 
are provided, similar churches for the people will be established 
in other needy portions of the city. It is probable that the neat 
objective point for one of these new churches will be the center of 
the district boundeti by Chambers and Houston Streets, Broadway 
and the Bowery, and here, in time to come, is to stand the ** Wet- 
more Memorial Church.” 

—The recent resolution to perfect the church government of the 
Presbyterian Church in order to present a Court of Appeals nearer 
than the Genera! Assembly is causing much thought and discussion, 
The questions of greatest importance are as to the size of the body. 
and the rights of the laity. The first meeting of the synod of New 
York will be held in Utica,Octobertl7, and it is thought that each 
church will send one elder. All ministers of the church have the 
right of membership at the firet meeting. The following plan will 
be laid before the meeting: “ Let every Presbytery of the State, 
whether large or small, be entitied to a membership of two ministers 
and two elders, which, from the 29 Presbyteries, would give 116 mem- 
bere. Then let the 10 Preebyteries, each of which has more than 20 
memberr, be entitled to a member and an elder additional for every 
20 additional members, which would give 34 additional representa- 
tives in the Synod, making in all 150 members for the new and per- 
manent Synod—75 ministers and 75 elders. This would give to every 
Presbytery a fair representation and would make a body large enough 
to represent every part of the State, and yet not so large as to be 
cumbrous for business or burdensome for entertainment. And as an- 
other and important feature, let the members be chosen for two 
successive years, so that the body should not consist each year of en- 
tirely new members, but at least one-half the Synod be made up of 
those who, baving been members for the previous year, might thus 
be familiar with ite routine and subjects of business.” 


—During the month of August the missionaries of the American 
Sunday-Schoo! Union inthe Northwest, F. G. Ensign, Superintend- 
ent, established 77 new Sanday-schools, and induced 391 teachers and 
2,699 scholars to attend them. He also aided 162 old schools, whose 
membership is 717 teachers and 6,334 scholars. 

—The Y. M. C. A. workers of Colorado have been holding their 
first State Conyention in Denver, September 12-14. Robert Weiden- 


sall, International Secretary, the Rev. George A. Hall, New York 
Secretary, and W. C. Douglass, Secretary of the St. Louis Associa- 
tion, were present, and assisted greatly in making the meetings a 
snecess. 

--The cornerstone of the new Seney Hospital, Jwhich will be ander 
the auspices of the Methodist Episcopal Chnorch, was laid Septem- 
ber 20. The hospital is located corner of Seventh Avenue aud 
Seventh Street, Brooklyn, N. YY. When completed the buildings, 
which will accommodate over two hundred patients, will be the most 
porfect of their kind in the country. The hospital will cost $400,000 
and will be completed in a year. . 

—The Detroit Annua! Conference of the Methodist Church bean i's 
session September 13 and closed September 18. The variou® commit- 
tees’ reports are favorable and show progress. Many new churches 
have been built, and old churches improved and enlarged. The debt 
of g15,000 on Ames Church, East Saginaw, Mich., has been paid and 
leaeer amounts on several churches in the conference. M. Hamilton 
McMahon, John L. Faxton, Alfred E. Kemp, George B. Benedict 
and Austin W. Wilson were admitted to local deacons’ orders, and 
Theodere P. Barnum, John W. Chapman, Samuel! Edgecomb, Samuel 
Gilchriese, Edmond B. Bancroft, Perry R. Parrieb, Edward A. Bray, 
George L. Pearson, George A. Walker and L. W. Chapman were ad- 
mitted to full connection. The following resolution was paseed : 
“ Resolved, That the liquor traffic is the unmitigated curse of our 
nation ; the greatest enemy of education ; the most malignant foe of 
Christianity, and the greatest obstruction to a progressive civiliza- 
tion. Wecannot, as Christian ministere, advocate or vote for any 
method of dealing with it except that of suppressing it by prohibitive 
measures.” 


THE SOUTH. 


—The Presbyteries South that have met since the (;enera! Assem- 
bly indorse its action as far as fraternal! relations are coucerned, and 
desire ail discussion to cease in the matter. 

—The Eighth Charch Congress of the Protestant Episcopal Charch 
in the United States will be held at Mozart Hall, at Kichmond, Va, 
beginning on October 2%, Bishop Whittle presiding. The sacrament 
of Holy Communion will be administered in St. Paui’s Church at 
eleven o'clock a.M., previous to the inaugural address by the Bishop 
inthe Hall. The following isa list of the subjecte and speakers. 
Tuesday.— Topic, * Position and Work of the Laity in the Church.” 
Writers—George C. Shattuck, M.D, Boston, Mase.; Kev. Arthur 
Brooks, New York city; Rev. William W. Farr, D D., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Speakers—Mr George C. Thomas, Philadelphia, Pa; Rev. 
William Kirkus, LL.D., Baltimore, Md; Rev. Henry L. Ziegenfues, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Wednesday.—Topic, ** Pr.estly and Prophetic 
Functions of the Christian Ministry.’ Writers—Rey. William R: 


_AJuntingtoo, D.D., Worcester, Mass.; Rey. 58. D. McConnell, Phila- 


deiphia, Pa. Speakers—Rev. Frederick Cou. tiney, 8.T.D., Boston, 
Maae.; Right Kev. G. W. Peterkin, D.D., Bishop of Western Vir. 
ginia; Rev. D.H, Greer, Providence, K. [. Topic, * Relations of the 
Church to the Colored Race.” Writera—RKRight Rev. W. B. W. 
Howe, D.D., Bishop of South Carolina; Rev. J. E. C. Smedees, 
Raleigh, N. C.; Rev. Henry Dunlop, Savannah, Ga. speakers—Rev. 
J. L. Tucker, 8.T.D., Jackson, Miss.; Rev. J. S. Hanckel, D.D., 
Charlottesville, Va. Thursday.—Topic, ** The Powers of Standing 
Committees.” Writere—Kev. Hall Harrison, Eliicott, Md.; Rev, 
John Fulton, D.D., LL D., St. Louis, Mo. Speakers—Rev. George 
C, Currie, D.D., Philadelphia, Pa.; Mr. Randolph Barron, Baltimore, 
Md.; Rev. D. R. Goodwin, D.D.,LL.D., Philadelphia, Pa.; Mr. Hagh 
W. Sheffey, Staunton, Va. Topic, “ Inspiration of the Scriptures.” 
Writers—Kev. Charles H. Hall, D.D., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. Fred- 
erick Gardiner, D.D., Middletown, Conn.; Kev. A. M. Randolph, 
D.D., Baltimore, Md. Speakera—Mr. William K. Abbott, Virginia; 
Rev. James Haughton, Yonkers, N. Y.; Rev. Joseph H. Rylance, 
D.D., New York city. Friday.—Topic, “Christianity and the 
Criminal.” Writers—Rev. Henry C. Potter, D.D., New York city; 
Mr. Charlies H. Kitchel, New York city. Speakers—Revy. R. Heber 
Newton, D.D , New York city; Mr. Lewis L. Delafield, New York 
city. Topic, “The Requirements for onfirmation.” Writers— 
Rev. Henry Y. Satterlee, D.D., New York city; Rev. Charies W. 
Rankin, D.D., Baltimore, Md. Speakers—Right Rev. W. R. B. El- 
liott, D.D., Missionary Bishop of Western Texas; Kev. Hagh Miller 
Thompson, D.D., New Orleans, La ; Rev. Julius E. Grammer, D.D., 
Baltimore, Md. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


BAPTIST. 


—Fenner B. Dickinson has received acall to the Central Square 
Church at Boston, Maae. 

-—George W. Rigler and Burton W. Lockhart were ordained in the 
Second Charch at Suffield, Conn., Sept. 22. 

—W. A. Spinney, pastor of the church at Scituate, Masa., has ac- 
cepted a call to Minnesota. 

—E. P. Gould bas resigned the chair of the New Testament inter- 
pretation which he haa filled for fourteen years. 

—E. 8. Burnham, of Valley Falla, will succeed J. B. Child as pastor 
of the church at Pawtucket, R. 1. 

—H. A. Sawtelle, pastor of the Carey Avenue Church at Chelsea, 
Maae., has accepted a cal] to Kalamazoo, Mich., and G. H. Starring 
to Quincy, Mich. 

— William M. Gear, pastor of the church at Oyster Bay, L. 1, has 
been threatened with violence because of his interest and work in 
the temperance cause, 


PRESBYTERIAR. 
—E. R. Morrie, of Germantown, Pa, bas received a call to Pitts- 


—A. 8. Biddle has been inetallied pastor of the Sammit Avenne 
United Presbyterian Charch at Jersey City, N. J. 

—G,. Eagleton Thompson has been installed pastor of the church at 
Hopewell, Tenn. 

—Arthur T. Pierson, pastor of the Fort Street Church at Detroit, 
Mich., has resigned. 

~ Judson Swift, pastor of the church at White Pigeon, Mich., has 
accepted a call to Allegan, Mich. 

—W, 8. Pryse has received a call to Richland, Mich. 

—James B. Whitten, of the United Presbyterian Church at Frank- 
ford, Pa., has resigned. 

METHODIST. 


—Caleb Parker, of the Nova Scotia Conference, has been appointed 
pastor of the church at Cheshire, Conn., to succeed Mr. Webster, 

—C. H. Sanford will supply the pulpit of the church at Exeter, N. 
H.; the former pastor, J, A. Walker, has gone to lowa. 

—John 8. Mitchell, who for fifty years was a prominent clergy- 
man, died at Newburgh, N. Y., Sept. 18, aged eighty-three years 

—Granville Moody, of Ohio, has requested the conference to place 
him on the superannuated list in consequence of failing health. He 
has been popularly known as the “ fighting parson.” 

—S. J. Mortis, pastor of the church at Tottenville, Staten Island, 
has resigned. He has purchased a farm in Virginia, to which he will! 
retire. 

—W. H. Scott, President of the Ohio University at Athens, Ohio, 
has been acquitted by the conference at [ronton, Ohio, of the follow- 


‘ng charges of heresy : Denial of the doctrine of the Trinity, of the 
divinity of Christ, of the atonement,.of original sin and 
of the resurrection of the body; unlawfal criticiem of the action of 
the Rock River Conference in expelling Dr. Thomas, of Chicage; 
with being oppoeed to revivals, and other offensive acts and opin- 
ions. It is generally believed that the trial has been brought about 
by the faculty of the University becanse of a fecling against Presi- 
dent Scott. Public opinion i« almoet unanimously with Professor 
Scott, whose views, it is eaaid, are not essentially different from 
thoee held and publicly announced by Bishop Foster, Daniel Carry, 
and Solomon Howard--al! leaders in the Methodist Church. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—Albert W. Moore, of the Congregatior al church in Farmington, 
Maine, has accepted a calljto the Central Congregational Church of 
Lynn, Mase. 

—Frank Mills, of Windser, Conn., was ordained to the ministry at 
that place, September 19, and wil! ‘eave for China next month. 

—Joseph J. Woolley bas received a cailto the pastorate of the 
new Congregationa! church about to be formed at Pawtucket, R. I. 

—Park A. S. Bradford, of S:. Clair, Mich., has received @ call to 
the church at Lawrence, Mich. 

—George F. Waters, of Kethe!, Conn , has accepted a call to the 
church at Hewell, Mich. 

—Reuen Thomas, pastor of the Harvard Church at Brookline, 
Mase., has resigned, and will accept a call to the Tollington Square 
Church, London, Eogiand. 

—F. W. Baldwin, who has been supplying the palpit of the church 
at Granby, Mass.,for one year, Was instalicd pastor September 22, 

—Arthur E. Armetrong and John W. ‘todd, who were ordained 
September 17, in the charch at Lowell, Mass., were viven a supper 
and farewell reception p-evious to their departure for their labors in 
the West. 

- F. P. Grimes, pastor of the church at Westmoreland, N. H., haa 
resigned. 

—Albion H. Johnso., pastor of the church at Acworth, N. H., has 
accepted a cail to Hyde Park, Maas. 

— Lawrence I’belps, pastor of the church at Barton, Vt., presented 
his resignation, to accept a call to the church at Charlestown, Mase. 
The churcb at Barton refused to accept his resignation and the pastor 
withdrew it, and will remain for the present at Barton. 

William T. Swinnerton will be installed pasior of the church at 
Piainfield, Vt., September 27th. 

—Charies L. Merriman, of Meriden, Conn., has been installed 

pastor of the Mayflower Church at Kingston, Mase 
-E. C. Wood was instal ed pastor of the Harvard Avenue Church, 
at West Medford, Maes. 

—Frederick D. Chandler, of Alton, N. H., has accepted a call to 
the pastorate of the church at Frankfort, Mich. 

—Joseph Fawcett, pastor of the church at Union, N. H., has been 
installed pastor of the church at Center Ossipee, N. H 

—Owen W. Street, pestor of the High Street church at Lowell, 
Maes., has completed the twenty-fifth year of his pastorate with this 
people. The occasion was celebrated September 17, with much 
rejoicing, and many wiehes that the relationship might remain the 
same for many years longer 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—J. Hi. Amies (Universalist) was installed pastor of the church at 
New London, Conn., September 19. 

—Mr. King (New Church), of Baltimore, Md., has accepted a call 
to the church at l’ortland, Me. 

—Cyrus Mendenhall (Christian). of Richfleid, Mich., has accepted 
a call to Maple Rapids, Mich. 

—M. W. Hanna (Lutheran), of St. Matthew's Church, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has been installed pastor of the First Church at Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

— David M. Talmage (Reformed) bas been installed pastor of the 
church at Bound Brook, N. J. 


EPISCOPAL. 


—Wiliam H. Piatt, of San Francisco, has accepted a cal! to the 
rectorship of St. Paul's Church at Kochester, N. Y. 

— William A. Hartz, of St. Joseph's Parish, at Hartford, Conn., 
has accepted the rectorship of the church at Southington, Conn. 

—J. Livingston Ruse, of Albany, has received a cail to St. George's 
Church, at New York. 

J.J. Joyce Moore has resigned the rectorship of St. Ambrose 
Church at Philadelphia, and accepted a call to Roxborough, Pa. 
W. M. Harrison, assistant at St. Matthias, wil! fill the vacancy at St. 
Ambrose. 

—H. B. Jefferson has taken charge of the parishes at Bad Axe, 
Ubley, and bloomfield, Mich, 


CHURCHES, NEW AND RENEWED. 


A new Baptist church is to be built in Geneseo, N. Y¥.——A Meth- 
odist Episcopal Ct urch was organized at Shelton, Conn., Sept. 17. 
——The Congregational church at Northfield, Conn., haa been paint- 
ed and furnished with new carpets.——The property of the old 
Christ Church, Springfleld, Maas., has been purchased and will be 
used for an undenominational mission church.—The Bethel Pres- 
byterian Church at Orange, N. J., has been decorated and was 
reopened Sept. 24.——-The corner-stone of the new Hope Congrega- 
tiona! Church of Springfield, Mass., was laid with appropriate cere- 
monies Sept. 24.——-St. James Protestant Episcopal Church, at Fair 
Haven, Conn., was reopened Sept. 26.——A church of fourteen 
members was organized at Prairieville, Mich., Sept. 7.——After 
worshiping twenty-four years in private houses the Baptist church 
at Voliuis, Mich., have succeeded in building a charch edifice at a 
cost of $1,700, which waa dedicated Sept. 6.——A new Congrega- 
tional church is being built at St. Ignace, Mich.——A Congregationa) 
church was organized Sept. 5 at Maxwell, Mich., with twelve mem- 
bers.——The Highland Methodist Episcopal Church at Lowell, 
Mass., has been improved during the summer. The eum of $6,000 
has been expended.—— The debt of the Universalist Church at New- 
ton, Mass., has been paid.--—The corner-stone for a new Methodist 
Episoopal church was laid in Ext Seventy-sixth Street, N.Y., between 
Second and Third Avenues, Sept. 1S. ——A new church wi!! be erect- 
ed at Ishpenning, Mich., in the spring.——A new Methodist Epis- 
copal church was dedicated September 3 at Escanaba, Mich. 
——Improvements are being made in the Baptiet Church at 
Saginaw City, Mich., and the charch at South Saginaw is nearly 
completed.—The Church of the Reformation (P. E.), Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has been enlarged to give an additional! seating capacity of 
one hundred; the organ gallery bas been enlarged also, and new 
carpets and upholstery have been putin. The outside of the church 
has been improved by a new front of Philadelphia brick with free- 
stone trimmings. The corner-stone of the First Universalist 
Church was laid at North Attleboro, Mass., Sept. 18. The structure 
wi’l cost $25,000. A new Congregational! church is to be organized 
at Pawtucket, R. I.——Christ Church, at Guilford, N. Y., has been 
extensively altered and improved daring the past summer.——The 
Methodist Episcopal Church at Mill Brook, Ontario, was struck by 
lightning Sept. 22, 
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MAGAZINE MISCELLANY. 


OCTOBER. 

‘There 18 certainly an attractive field revealed in the 
October magazines, wherein one may stray and find 
gratification for any mood and for any degree of 
literary appetite, from the leading heavy article of the 
‘‘ Atlantic” down to the nonsense rhymes in ‘St. 
Nickolas.” The ‘‘Century,” ‘‘iTarper’s” and ‘St. 
Nicholas” are feasts for the eyes as well, and make 
one fairly marve! at the greatness of the resources 
which most be tapped to furnish such abundance and 
exeellence of pictorial illustration. 

la the (-sfury the most important articles are Mr. 
Smailey’s third paper on the *‘New Northwest,” in 
which we travel from the Rockies to the Cascade 
Raneve; * The Growth of the United States,” by Francis 
A. Walker, Superintendent of the late census; and 
Mr. Carpenter’s article on ‘* Lincoln,” with the accom- 
panying portrait of the ‘“‘rail-splitting” President. 
Tie frontispiece of the magazine is an engraving by 
Cole from au armbrotype taken at Springfield, Illinois, 
two days after Lincoln’s first nomination for the 
Presidency. I* is unlike the portraits of Lincoln we 
are accustomcd to see, and in many respects more 
pleasing. The face is fu'l of character; kindliness, 
firmness. and a hint of humor, being easily traced in 
the features, thanks to the artistic skill of Mr. Cole. 
Among the various other articles that invite one’s 
perusal are the letters of Charles Lamb to John 
Howard Payae. They are few in number, to be sure, 
but they abound in the wit and genial spirit which the 
readers of have been led to love. Other arti- 
cles embrace educational, artistic, archie ological topics ; 
travel is represented by an elaborately illustrated arti- 
cle on Quebec, ‘*The Gibraltar of America,” and fic- 
tion is personided in Mrs, Burnett’s continued story, 
and by the concluding chapters of Mr. Howells’s 
‘‘Modern Instance.” Of this storv, which seems 
destined to create a sensstion, the ‘‘ Century” speaks 
editorially as follows: 

MR. HOWELLS ON DIVORCE. 


We do not know whether the moral consideration was the chief 
one in view with the author of “A Modera Instance,” the last chap- 
ters of which are printed in this number of “ The Century ;” but we 
are inelined to believe that since ** Uncle Tom's Cabin” there has 
appeared no American work of fiction having @ stronger aud wider 
moral bearing, or of greater power to affect public sentiment. “A 
Modern Iustance ” is a work of fuller maturity and of deeper philo- 
sophic subtlety than Mrs. Stowe’s “*epoch-making” book; its 
teachings are not so obvious, nor do they touch upon quite so palpa- 
ble atheme. They are not likely to have so definite an influence as 
the inspiration of a Presidential parity. They are not even concerned 
directly with human laws. They are addressed to the hearts and 
consciences of men and women in a! grades of society and in all 
parteof the country. The effect of these teachings, therefore, can 
hardly be so immediate or #0 tangible as in the case of “ Uncle Tom's 
Cabin ”; but we are sure that they will be pervasive, lasting, and 
most salutary. 

Other writers’ have discaseed in these pages the statistics of 
divorce and the subject of divorce legislation, notably the Rev. Dr. 
Gladden, in his essay entiticd “The Iucrease of Divorce.”* Mr. 
Howells’s argument is of a diferent kind. It is one that applies to 
the individual conscience; it touches aud lays bare the springs of 
hamau conduct; it holds up a mirror, not merely to the hopelessly 
selfish and impure heart, but to many others; for there is hardly a 
human soul bound by sacred ties to another that might not be 
startled, warned, aud strengthened by the image he or she can find 
in thie divining ylass fashioned by a true artist. 


The feature of the October //arper's is the pictures, 
which are really beautiful, both as specimens of the 
wood cutter’s art and as artistic products of the studio 
and open-air work. One of Abbey’s quaint pictures, 
entitled Autumn, forms tke frontispiece, and he and 
Alfred Parsons provide the illustrations for Mrs. Lil- 
lie’s second paper on Surrey. They are charming of 
course. ‘** Medical Education in New York,” and 
‘*Certain New York Houses,” give us a glimpse of 
Science and Art in the metropolis, and then for Letters 
and Travel there are accounts of the ‘ate Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, and of Southern California, the genial 
climate of which exerts a strong fascination as we be- 
gin to anticipate the frigid experiences of the ap- 
proaching winter. This paper, by the way, is Mr. W. 
H. Bishop’s, who figures also in the current number of 
the “‘ Atlantic.” Thomas Wentworth Higginson writes 
of ‘‘The Spanish Discoverers,” and Rose Terry Cooke 
tells a story about ‘‘Ojd Miss Todd.” Symmes and 
his queer theory are treated by E. F. Madden, and 
there is a fresh installment of Willism Black’s delight- 
ful story with another of Small’s artistic illustrations. 

Of poetry, worthy of the name, there is very little. 
Will Carleton has one of his storiesin rhyme, and there 
are one or two graceful little verses beside. From Mr. 
Bishop's article on Southern California we quote the 
description of Monterey, one of the old Spanish towns, 
and now the chief summer resort of the Pacific Coast : 

Monterey, which is now not even a county seat, was the Spanish 
capital of the province from the time it was firet thought necessary to 
have a capital, after the landing here of the missionary Father Juni- 
pero Serra in the year 1770. It was next a Mexican capital unde’ 


eleven enccessive governors. Then it became the American capital, 
the first port of entry, the scene of the first Constitutional Convention 


* See “‘ The Century Magazine” for January, 1832. Also page 
783 ef the same magazine for March, 


of the State, and an outfitting point for the southern mines. Money 
in those early days was so plenty, as I have heard tell, that store- 
keepers hardly stopped to count it, but threw it ander the counter by 
the bushei-basketful. A secret belief in some ultimate revival and 
recovery of prestige seems always to have survived in certain quar- 
tera, corresponding, as it were, to that of the re-appearance of Bar- 
barossa from the Kylfhiuser Berg, or the restoration of the Jews to 
Palestine. Breakwaters are ambitiously talked of, to make the bay 
a harbor and the town a shipping point and a rival of San Francisco. 

The only step towards euch revival as yet, however, has been the 
establishment of a great hotel, which wil! probably make it, instead 
of Santa Cruz, acroes the bay, the leading seaside resort on the 
Pacific Coast. Though not so grandiose a direction, this is really 
the one for the present in which the peculiar conditions of the old 
capital are most likely to tell. The «ammer boarder can revel among 
its historic remains and traditions of greatness when they are good 
for nothing else. The Hote! del Monte is a beautiful edifice, not eur- 
pasecd in its kind at any American watering-place, and not equalled, 
I think, at any of them in its charming grove: of live-oaks and pines, 
the profusion of cultivated flowers by which it is surrounded, and the 
air of comfort existing at the same time with its clegant arrange- 
ments, That is the way with our friends of the Pacific Coast, If 
they do not always stop in their zeal to follow Eastern ideas and 
patterns, when they really do attempt semething in the same line 
they are more likely than not to surpass us. 

The local climate of Monterey, according to statistical tables, is 
remarkably even. The mean temperature is 52° in January and 5s° 
in July. This strikes one as rather cool for bathing, but the present 
mode is to bathe in the tanks of a large bath house, to which sea- 
water is introduced artificially warmed, instead of in the sea iteeif 
In other reapects the place seems nearly as desirable a resort at one 
time of the year as another. The quaint town is always here; #0 are 
the wild rocks with their gossiping families of guile and pelicans, 
and the romantic drives through extensi-e foresta of pine and 
cypress. There are varieties of these two trees—the latter of which 
is like the Italian stone-pine—peculiar to Monterey alone. They are 
hoary with age and hanging moses. They are contorted into all the 
fantastic shapes imagined in Doré’s illustrations to the * Inferno, ’ 
and they stand by the most savage pointe of rock, where the break- 
ers toss up handfuls of white spray to them, forty feet in the air, as if 
in amity and greeting. 


The Atlantic comes as usual with its convenient out- 
side index and uncut pages, suggestive of a cosy Sep- 
tember wood-fire, an easy-chair, gown and slippers, a 
paper-cutter, and an appreciative friend to share your 
enjoyment. There would be matter for much pleasant 
discussion, and the conversation could range over a 
wide field. There would be considerable talk, we 
fancy, over the further development of Mr. Thomas 
Hardy’s eccentric heroine ; there would be unlimited 
praise and enjoyment of Whittier’s poem, and of John 
McCarty Pleasant’s ‘‘ Cicada,” which breathes the 
very spirit cf departing summer. Mr. Hewitt’s ‘ Uni- 
versity Administration,” and Mr. Cushing’s second 
paper on ‘‘The Nation of the Willows,” would give a 
thoughtful turn to the conversation, which would be 
heightened by the ever entertaining essays in the Con- 
tributor’s Club, an extract from one of which follows: 

There is something awry in the constitution of anemiling persons. 
The rare smiles of certain men seem drawn out by some compulsion, 
as music comes from a long-disused instrument. I know some 
one whose smiles are of this sort, and it did not surprise me to be 
told lately that he had confessed to taking the strangest and most 
altogether hopeicss view of existence it is poesible for man to take. 
Another man I know whose smile is so infrequent and so peculiar 
that, once seen, it is not likely to be forgotten ; it appears like a 
pallid phantom on his cold, pale, set face, but one sees there is no 
fleah and blood in it, and its look only makes oneshiver. He does 
not know the tale that face and eyes of bis tell to some eyes, in spite 
of him, or he would eurely geta mask. I once hada dog, the most 
intelligent of httle beasta, whose countenance was more human than 
that man’s; andin his most hilarious moments the dog used to 
smile, with an unmistakable broad smile, that showed al! his little 
white teeth. You may eay it waza grin if you choose, but I main- 
taln itwasaemile. All people of sense know that dogs are next 
door to human, and are only awaiting evolution. 

The fine, frank, generous smile of certain faces is to me one of the 
most delightful things I see ; it wins me at once, and makes me im- 
patient of the slow, conventional approaches to the friendship 
I have already begun to wish for. 

Perhaps to a woman the loveliest of smiles, next to that on her 
little child’s face, is the ore she sometimes watches resting on the 
lips of some strong man, revealing the treasure of tenderness and 
sweetness stored away beside his etrength. 

But if a charming smile is a pretty certain indication of some charm- 
ing personal quality or qualities, its absence from certain faces docs 
not denote tie lack of euch qualities ; for there are persons who 
have not had the fortune to be born with the same mobile features 
as others, fitted to etprese the emotions of their souls. he emo- 
tions are there in strength and abundance, but they cannot come 
forth and show themselves in the radiance of the eye and the play 
of flexible lips. So the most genial of people may sometimes 
appear the least so to the eye, which after all can only take in ap- 
pearance, and needs the corroborating witness of the ear. I know 
a person who, it is no exaggeration to say, fascinates ‘on first ac- 
qaaintance men and women alike ; and when he meets you there is 
that in his look and tone, his smile and hand-grip, that carries you 
away and makes you fancy you are sharing his ardor of delight. He 
is thoroughly sincere, and yet, after a little, you are apt to become a 
bit disiilusionné about that glance and smile of his, and you admit 
that there is no more real warmth of feeling behind them than you 
have found to lie in the simple, quiet greeting of some less demon- 
strative friend. 


St. Nicholas for October has a long list of good 
thiogs for iss young friends, and old ones too, for that 
matter; for in an array of names including those of 
Hjalmar H. Boyesen, W. O. Stoddard, Sydney Dayre, 
E. P. Matthews, Clara Erskine Clement, Margaret J. 
Preston, Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, and Mary Mapes 
Dodge, it would be difficult not to find something to 
entertain any one between the ages of five and fifty. 
An excellent paper for boys and girls, on ‘“‘ How to 
Ride,” commends itself for its practical utility, while 
Mr. Boyesen gives a quaint Norwegian legend of 
‘The Famine Among the Gnomes.” Mr, Stockton’s 


name appears twice, Mrs. Clement tells stories of Art 


and Artists, while Mr. Matthews’s poem to the author 
of Jabberwock fairly out-Herods Herod, with its ap- 
peal of the poor child who has suffered from the 
**weird words burbling in its brain” to the author 
of the illustrious “Jabberwock” and ‘ The Hunting 
of the Snark.” These are the last verses: | 


“Oh, frabjous poem ! pray, sir, tell, 
Compounded was it by what laws? 
Why did you write it in a book ? 
I know you'll say—‘ Because.’ 


Oh! when you sit tr uffish thought 
Beneath the tum-tum tree and walt; 
Write other words, I think you ought, 
To drive these from my pate.” 


“The Utility of Drunkenness” is the slightly sen- 
sational tite of an article in the Popular Science 
Review for October which puts an ironical plea for 
drinking with force which a more serious argument 
against it would not carry to the average drinker. 
After stating, as the conclusions of modern science, 
that the too rapid multiplication of the race is one 
of the great dangers against which it is necessary 
to preach, and that the ‘Survival of the Fittest” is 
the true method for the development of the race, the 
author proceeds to eulogize drunkenness as a means of 
destroying the unfit in the following manner : 


We require some means of eliminating these coarser, more brutal, 
or purely animal epecimeus of humanity, in order that there may be 
more room for the survival and multiplication of the more intellectu- 
al, more refned, and altogether distinctively human specimens. It 
is desirable that this should be effected by some natural or spontane- 
ous proceeding cf self-extinction, performed by the anima! specimens 
themselves. If this self-immolation can be a process that is evjoy- 
able in their own estimation, all the objections to it that might other - 
wise be suggested by our feelings of hnmanity are removed. 

Now, these conditions are exactly fulfilled by the alcoholic drinks 
of the present day when used for the purpose of obtaining intoxica- 
tion. The old eustome that rendered heavy drinking a social doty 
have passed away, their only remaining traces being the few excep- 
tional cazes of hereditary dipsomania still to be found here and there 
among men and women of delicate fiber and sensitive organizat‘on. 

With these exceptions, the drunkards of onr time are those whose 
constitutions are so Coarse, 80 gross and bruta!, that the excitement 
of alcoholic stimulation is to them a delicious sensnal delirium, a 
wild satarnalia of animal exaltation, which they enjoy so heartily 
that every new raving outbreak only whets their appetite for a repeti- 
tion. While sober they actually arrange and prepare for a forth- 
coming holiday booze; work and save money for the avowed pur- 
pose of purchasing the drink and ite conseqnent ecstasies, which 
constitate the chief delight of their existence. When a professional 
criminal has * served his time,” and is about to be released from 
prison, his faithful friends club together to supply him with the con- 
solation of an uninterrupted course of intoxication; the longer its 
duration the greater his happiness and the deeper his obligations of 
gratitude to the contributing * pals.” 

We know that ench indaigence has swept away the Red Indian 
savage from the American continent and prepared it for a higher 
civilization, as the mammoth and grizzly bear have made way for the 
sheep and oxen; and this beneficent avent, if allowed to do its 
nataral work, will similarly remove the savage elements that atil! 
remain as impediments to the onward progress of the more crowded 
communities of the Old World. If those who love alcoholic drinks 
for the sake of the excitement they induce are only supplied with 
cheap and abundant happiness, our criminal and pauper population 
will be reduced to a minimum. 


The American Agriculturist comes to us with a new 
and artistic cover, and a decidedly improved artistic 
appearance throughout. Its small cuts are, however, 
its best feature. It gives some very practical and 
timely directions as to the care of house plants. 
Cleanliness is as important to plant life as to human 
life. 


If there are plant shelves at the windows, or the pots are placed 
upon a table or stand, contrive some cover for them at eweeping 
time. This may be, for plants on shelves, a curtain of some light 
materia]—the lighter the better—to be suspended in such a manner as 
to cover them. If the plants are on a table, contrive an upright post 
or stick to be set in a hole in the middie of the table, to hold up the 
center of a spread of some kind that wil! cover the planta. In the 
abeence of euch protection, contrive some method of using old 
newspapers. Before eweeping, protect the plants by the use of a 
covering, and let this remain over them until the dust has com, 
pietely setUed. 

All emooth-leaved plants, especially Ivy, Camellias, Cape Jesea- 
mine, and the like, should have their leaves washed with a soft 
sponge—a rag will answer—on both sides, with tepid water, at 
least once a week. If this is once tried it will be found'mach les 
trouble than one would suppore, and the increased beauty of the 
foliage will lead to its repetition. Rough-leaved plants, such as 
Geraniums, and many others, cannot be washed to advantage. Se; 
these in a bath-tub, or in a sink, and give their leaves a good drench- 
ing by using a garden syringe if one is at hand, or else a watering 
pot, one with fine holes, holding it up high so that the water will fal! 
with force upon the leaves. 


The Antiguary for September appears in all the ele- 
gance of attire possible for a magazine to possess. Broad 
margins, uncut leaves, antique embellishment of head-lines, 
old English text, thick, richly tinted leaves, it breathes out 
the very spirit of the past, which in fact it aspires todo. It 
should be congratulated that it succeeds so well. Of the lit- 
erary matter one cannot jadge so hastily: but a glance over 
the contents suggests a wealth of good reading for an anti- 
quarian, for the most modern instance that appears is an 
article on the ‘‘ Accounts of Henry IV.”; while for real solid 
antiquity one can read “‘ The Line of Agricola’s March from 


| the Dee to the Clyde.” 


| 
| 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


GEORGE RIPLEY. 


George Ripley was the ablest critic 
America has produced, aud while he lived 
gave the New York ‘*' Tribune” a fore- 
most place in American journalism as an 
independent, acute, and impartial literary 
jourpal. He possessed a rare comina- 
tion—an acute critical insight, and a kind- 
ly and appreciative epirit. The volume 
announced below gives not only the story 
of his life, but, incidentally, a history of 
early Unitarianism, the life aud character 
of the American Transcendental School in 
Theology, to which Mr. Ripley belonged, 
and the best attempt at a socialistic eom- 
munity ever organized—the famous 
Brook Farm. 


The book is one especially to be 
commended to all young men who 
ure aspirants (ora literary career. 


American Men of Letters. 


GEORGE RIPLEY. 


BY 


Octavius Brooks Frothingham, 


BOSTON: 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY,, 


NEW YORK: 
il East Seventeenth Street. 


The f Riverside Press, Cambridge, 1882. 


“MODEL NO. 4.” 


We invite the attention of teachers of 
primary departments, parents, and others, to 
a new library of 50 books specially intended 
for emall children. 

The books are in good large type, on fine 
paper, handsomely bound in cloth, and the 
library has nearly 4,000 pages of reading, and 
over 800 cuts. The books, by the best writers, 
are bright and eparkling, and cannot fail to 
please and instruct the little folks. 

Each library has 50 catalogues, and is put 
in @ nice chestont box. 


PRICE, $10 NDT. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 Nasenn St., N. V.. 52 Bromfield St., 
Hostom, 1512 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
75 Mtatn St... Rochester, 153 Wabash Av. 
(Chicago, 757 Market St., San Francisco. 


MUSIGAL SOCIETIES 


Gleeaand Choruases, eaay and difficult, are found 
in Emerson's CHORUS BOOK, (81.00,) Per- 
kins’ AMERICAN GLEE BOOK. (81.50,) 
Cobb's FESTIVAL CHOUUS BOOK, (81.25) 
Perkins’ GLEE AND CHORUS BOOK, (81.) 
GERMAN FOUR-PART SONGS, (81.50,) 
and INDEX, ) 


Kasy Glees and Part Songe are found in abundance 
in Perkins’ new CHORAL, CHOIR (81.) and his 
new PEERLESS (75 cts.), aleo in Emerson's 
HERALD OF PRAISE (81.) and IDEAL, 
(35 cla.) 


loud or more separate Octavo Choruses, Glees 
and Antbems, each 6 to lv centa. 
Firat-rate Anthema are found in Perkins’ AN- 
THEM HARP (81.2), Emerson's BOOK OF 
ANTHEMS (81.5), AMERICAN ANTHEM 
BOOK, ($1.3), and GEM GLEANER (#@1.) by 
Chad wick. 


Seenic Cantatas, a6 JOSEPIUS BONDAGE, 
($1.00), by Chadwick, BELSHAZZAK (#1.), by 
Butterfield, and the classic DON MUNIO (81.8). 
COMALA (8 cta.) by Gutterson. 

Send for lista and deacriptions. 

Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


H. DITSON & CO., 848 Broadway. New York. 


Just Out. 
THE CITY TEMPLE PULPIT 


Sermons. with Homiletical Matter. 
By Joszru Parker, D.D. Wmo. Cloth. 81. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 


124 Nassau Street. New York City. 


ur and Family Li- 
BOOKS Pastors Parents 
ers, Youn and 


& HU 


 Phose answering an 
confer @ paror upon the Atvertiser ane 
Publisher by stating that they saw itt 


AUNT PATIENCE. 


This is what she says about the Bodicy 
Books : 

**] like them very much indeed, 
and I do not at all-object to have 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifilin & 
pany refer to me as commending 


them.’’ 
THE BODLEY BOOKS 


is a series of five volumes, each inde- 


pendent of the others, but naturally con- 
nected, because the characters In them all 


ure the same. The series is aa follows: 


1. DOINGS OF THE BODLEY FAM- 


ILY IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


This contains some of the doings of 


Nathan, Philippa, and Lucy Bodley. their 
futher and mother, the hired man Martin, 
and Nathan's Cousin Ned, upon their 
removal from Boston to Roxbury. It 
introduces, aleo, Nathan's pig, the dog 
Neptune, Lucy's kitten, Lucy's doll, Mr. 
Bottom the horee, chic ke ns, mice; it has 
stories told to the children by their par- 
ents, by Martin, aod by cach other. 


lil, THE BODLEYS TELLING STO- 
RIES, 


In this book Nathan's cousin, Ned Ad- 
ame, & young collegian, is shown as much 
of the time living with his cousins, and 
Nuree Young becomes a part of the fam- 
ily. The children are entertained with a 
good many stories, especially from Amer- 
ican history; they have a Mother Goose 

varty, and go on a journey to Cape Cod. 
len remains in the background. 


Ill. THE BODLEYS ON WHEELS. 


The family enter a carryall, and drive, 
accompanied by Ned on horseback, along 
the coast of Massachusetts Bay from 
Boston to Gloucester, and thence, through 
Ipswich and Rowley, to Newpert, and so 
home again. Their drive leads them 
through historic places and by spots mude 
famous in poetry and legend. On their 
arrival home they fiod Martin's brother 
Hen in the barn, just back from a long 
vorage. 


IV. THE BODLEYS OW FOOT. 


Hen entertains the children with yarne, 
and, Ned Adams suddenly appearing, it 
is proposed that he and Nathan shonid 
take a walk to New York. They set out 
by Dedham anal the old road to Hartford, 
through Pomfret ; but at Hartford, where: 
they stay a few days with some old rela-. 
tives, they are by Mrs. Kodley, 
Phippy, and Lucy, who go down the Con- 
necticut River with them to Saybrook, 
and then go back to Boston, leaving the 
boys to continue their walk to New York. 
They are stopped, however, at New 
Haven, by a dispatch from Mr. Bodley, 
which brings them back at once by rail. 


V. MR. BODLEY ABROAD. 


The reason of the dispatch is that Mr. 
Bodley is unexpectedly called to Europe, 
and in the final volume of the series he 
goes abroad, while the rest of the family 
at firet go for a fortnight to Cape Cod, 
and then return to Roxbury. Mr. Bodley 
does not return till Thankegiving time, 
but be writes letters home, and, after he 
returns, tells stories of Europe. The 
children, besides, have their own jour- 
neys and adventures, so that Europe and 
America appear in equal proportions. 

The time of the five stories is about 
1548-1852. 


A NEW BODLEY SERIES. 


It was intimated at the close of Mr. 
Bodley Abroad that the children might 
themselves go to Europe when they had 
grown up. It isnot surprising, therefore, 
to find that thirty years after the days 
when they were Bodley children they had 
children of their own, and thus a new 
series of adventures and stories have be- 
gun. Nathan aud Phippy Bodley, having 
married a sister and brother, are now the 


heads of families themselves, and a new — 


career opens in 


THE BODLEY GRANDCHILDREN 


AND THEIR JOURNEY IN HOLL,AND 
the firet volume of the second series. In 
this volume the two families, with 


the grandchildren, start from New 
York, after first making themselves 
acquainted with the doings of their Dutch 
avcestors there in the days of New Am- 
sterdam, and spend severa) weeksin Hol- 
land, seein sights, taking an object 
lesson in bh tory, and especially making 
the connection belireen American hisory 
and Dutch history. They are Americans 
visiting Europe not merely for the plea- 
sure of travel, but for the purpose of 
tracing back the footprints of their an- 


cestors. 
The time of thestory is the summer of 1581. 


.". For sale by ali booksellers. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


BOSTON, MASS.: 
11 East.Seventeenth Street, N. Y. 


PLYMOUTH PULPIT, 


The Weekly Pamphlet Publication 
or 


HENRY WARD BEECHER'S 
SERMONS 
Wilt be resumed Saturday, October 14, 1882 


Binwle Copies, 7 cents; to be had of Bookse!'ers 
and Newsdea'ers. Yearly Subsc ription. 
to Clergymen, 81.70. All who subscribe before 
October will received@he weekly pumbers for one 

yeur and four weeks: {. ¢. from Oet. 14, 
to Nevember 1883. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 
27 Posh New Vork. 


The Latest Song Book. 


OUK GLAD 
HOSANNA: 


This collection has been pronounced by the 
highest authorities and ablest critics, to be a 
marked improvement on the many books 
heretofore offered. 

It contains 1% pages, handsomely printed. 

It combines 339 hymna, with music, among 
which will be found some of the choicest etan- 
dards. The tunes are fresh, attractive and 
impressive, and the words purely devotional 
and appropriate. This work can be used to 
advantage in prayer and praise meetings. A 
thorouzh examination of this Look is solicited 


‘| before adopting any Other. 


Price per 100 copies, board covers, $30. 
Single copy in paper covers, by mail, 25c. 
Specimen pages sent to any address on application, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


FAST NINTH RA NPOLPH ST, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 


NOW READY 


THE CHAPEL HYMNAL: 


WITH TUNES. 
By LASAR. 


Tus ie a new collection of 
hymos and tunes for use in Sunday Schoola, Sem- 
inaries, Colleges and other religions assemblies. 
The Chapel Hymnal contains 225 with 
appropriate TUNES, beantifally electrotyped, 
printed on good paper and strongly bound. 

Price $40 per hundred coples. 

Single copy, by mail, postpaid, 5° cents, 


E2™ Specimen pages sont (ree on application. 
BICLOW & MAIN. 


81 RANDOLVII ST., |6 EAST NINTH 8T., 
CHICAGO. NEWYORK. 


Christian Union Tracts. 


REPRINTED FROM THE CHRISTIAN 
UNION, 


s Statement of Belief. By the Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher. 


The Bible Answer to the Great Ques- 
tion. By the Rev. John Hall, D.D. 


The Training of Children. By Heury 
Ward Beecher. 


Gospel Repentance. By the Rev. J. 
Sturtevant, D.D. 


Christian Evidences. By 8. Austin 
Allibone, D.D. 


Price per hundred, assorted, $1. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
20 Lafayette Place, New York. 


WHITE AND DEGORATED 
French China &English Porcelain at Low Prices 


e White French China Dinner Seta, 149 ps. .. 830 Ww 
ne White French China Tea Seta, 44 pieces... 7 50 
ne Gold-band French China Tea Seta, 44 ps. & 
ichly Decorated French China Tea Seta, 44 ps. 12 w 
Chamber Seta, |1 pleces, $4.25; white —— | 
White lish Porcelain Dinner 100} ps... Mw 
Bilver-pl Dinner Knives, per doz.......... 30 


A120 ALL HUUSRFURNIGHING Gcops. 
C. L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. | . 


Orders boxed and om Gar or freect charge. 
Bent O. O. D. or P. O. Money Order. ‘ 


MISCELLANY. 


ANO 


Excels all other Pianos of American manu. 
facture ‘n its various patented improvements 
The new designs in CHICKERING GRANDS, 
assuring larger results in power and purity, 
length and sweetness of tone, leave ncth- 
mg to be desired. ¢ The Chickering SQUARE 
PIANOS in all the usual styles are unrivaled 
The new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the 
justly celebrated patented metallic action, 
which forever prevents the possibility of at- 
mospheric interference with the action of the 
instrument, and adapts it for use in any 
climate. 
Send for Circular and Price List. 
CHICKERING & SONS, 


W arerocoms, 
$20 Ave., 8. ¥. | 156 Tremont-st., Bosin, 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 and T John St., N. Y. 


B’ way. near St., N. 
i St. Philadel phi 

a Tas ade a. 
OFFICES | ist N. Charles St., Baltimore. 

Dye, Clean, and Resinish Dress Goods and Gar- 
mente. 

Ladies’ Dreasea, Cloaka, Robea, ete., of all fabrics 
and of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed suc- 
cessfully withy ut ripping. 

Gentlemen's Garmenta c/eaned or dyed whole. 

Curtains, Window. Shades, Tabie-Covers Carpets. 
etc., clean d or dyed. 

Employing the beat attainable eki!l and most im- 
proved appliances, and having systematized anew 
every department of our business, we can confinent- 

ly promise the best results and unusually prompt 
return of goods. Correspondence solicited 
oe received and returned by Express or by 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
5 anv 7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


Established 1856. One Price Only. 


J. LEACH, 


STATIONER, PRINTER, 
AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURER, 


86 Nassau Mtreet. 
Letrer, Note, Foolscap, Bill and Legal Cap. 
ALL SIZES OF CASH BOXES. 
Standard, American and Spring Back Diaries on 
hand al] the year. 

All kinds or Esterbrook’s, Gillott’s, Perry's, Spencerian 
and Washingtoa Medallion Stee! Pens. 


Bend lv centa for one dozen Pens and Price- L’st. 


LEACH’S FALCON and LAW PENS 
Prang’s Fine girthday Cards from 2c to 
$1.00 Each. 


THE AMERICAN ACRI- 
CULTURIST. 
English or German. 
Vol. 41. 
Price, Post-paid, per Year $1.50. 
751 Broadway, New York City. 


(Opposite Astor Place.) 


HOUGHTON FARM. 
NORMANS-JERSEYS—SOUTHDOWNS. 


Superior Family Cows a Specialty. 


Four Grandsons of Euretas—createst of butter 

Cowse—now forsale. Prices reasonable. 

Address, HENKY E. ALVORD, Manager. 
MOUNTAINVILLE, Ornanos Co., New York. 


A New Church Entertainment. 


Those churches which are tired of the regula- 
lectures, garden parties, tableaux, 
etc., are invi to communicate with Dr. 
ROBT. bs. CANTRELL, 53 McDonough St.. 
Brooklyn, L. 1., if they want to arrange for a 


novel and attractive entertainment. He has 

appeared succesefally in Dr. Scudder’s church,in 
PLyMouTH CHURCH, 

and others of like character. Send for particu- 

lara, dates, newspaper notices and references. 


CHAUTAUQUA. 


CO. dure 


The HIOME COLLEGF., for people out of sehool—young and old. 


Forty minutes a day. 


Readings in History, Art. Science, and Literature. 


Books and THE CHAUTAUQUAN, a monthly magazine, containing a large part of the required reading. cost 
only $6a year. Tuition fee, 50 Cents year. The movement indorsed by Ww. Bryant, Joun G. 
Tire, Dre. Wark Bisttor Siupsox, and-a he®t of scholars and educators. Lewm Minter Esq., 


Akron, O.. President. 
in October or November. 
New 


Da. J. Vincunt, of New Haven, Conn., Superintendent of Instruction. 
Por Cirentars, giving full exp addresa Mins 
radtates, Mothers who want to 


Diplomas. Special Seals. 


“keep up” 


ouug People whe lef we early, sueuld juin the ©, L. 5. 


Four Years’ Conree of 
The Required 


\ 
The year vins 


K. F. Kimbeil, Plainpie! Af, 
with their children in study, Business 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vout. XXVI., No. 13. 


Financial and Ansurance. 


THE WEEK. 

Perhaps the most satisfactory report 
made of any railway company during the 
present year is the one recently issued at 
the annual meeting of the directors of 
the Northern Pacific Railway Co , held 
September 21, at their office in this 
city. This roud has something of a 
National character, as it received, years 
aco, very Valuable land grants from the 
United States Government. The first 
organization of the company contem- 
plated a northern line across the State 
of Minnesota and the Territory of Dekota, 
and so through to the Pacific Coast; 
thus opening up for settlement, as did 
the Union and Central Pacific Railways, 
immense tracts of the public domain. 
The report referred to shows the energy 
and resources of the organization of 
which it spegks. The company has 
built during the year ending June 30) 
and put to service, two-hundred and 
thirteen miles of new road, and has in 
the time named increased its gross earn- 
ings from $2,994,519 for 1881, to 
$5,430,305 for the present fiscal year ; an 
incease of $2 435.786, or nearly a hun- 
dred percent. This increase is remark- 
able, and is to be attributed to the excep. 
tionally good quality of the soilof the 
great region of country through which it 
passes for the raising of wheat, and also 
for tue large immigration which, as a 
consequence, has been attracted to its 
lands. The development of a compara- 
tively small section of country reveals 
such wealth of soil that the future for 
the railway, when more extensive growth 
and development are assured, is very 
flattering. This is ore of those instances 
where great sums of money have been 
risked by capitalists, some of wicm have 
contributed their all, in what seemed at 


best a very doubtful enterprise, but PR 


which now is developing the fact that 
a rich return awaits the projectors in the 
near future for their faith and energy. 
It furnishes also new evidence of the 
vast natural resources of the country for 
the development of wealth in the shape | p 
of soil products; the only true source of 
all wealth. 

With regard to the money market, the 
Secretary of the Treasury has issued a 
call for $25,000,000 five per cent. bonds, 
interest to cease in December, when the 
call matures. This step would furnish 
no relief toa stringent money market 
now did not the Secretary intend to dis- 
count the cal! as to time, and soon name 
a date from which he would redeem them 
without rebate. This, undoubtedly, is 
the meaning of this call, as the Secretary 
has been urged by the leaders in financial 
and commercial circles to offer to pur- 
chase long date fourper cent. bonds at the 
market price, which he bas evidently 
concluded not to do, with the hope that 
this new call will prove a remedy in 
releasing funds now accumulating so 
rapidly in the Treasury. The active con- 
dition of all domestic exchanges, resulting 
from the autumn trade in the country, 
has rendered it necessary that the gov- 
ernment should not lock up funds needed 
in legitimate channels of commerce, or 
at least shouldjin some way contribute 
to the free circulation of all that it takes 
in. This excessive revenue is constantly 
proving a source of embarrassment to the 
prosperity of the country, and should 
soon be reduced, or it will become a 
great evil. 

Foreign exchange is weak, and is gradu- 
ally drifting down to the point where 
goid shipments this way will become a 
possible, practical thing. Our breadstuffs 
are coming forward, and the volume is 
becoming very great which is seeking 
outlet at the ports. October activity in this 
direction promises something phenome- | ti 
nal. The Wall Street markets are await- 
ing the ripening of the export trade and the 
easing of money, when we may expect a 
greatactivity. In the meantime, though 

special efforts are constantly making to 
depress prices, the result is not a success 
for the manipulators. The undertone is 
unmistakably strong, and will assert it- 


self with great energy when the time | Reserv 


comes. 

The bank statement for the week is as 
follows: loans decrease, $881,000, specie 
decrease, $1,600,000, legal tenders de- 
crease, #750 000, deposits decrease $4 435- 
000, and revenue decrease $1,259,000. 
The feature of the above statement is in 


deposits ; the reduction of which indicates 
heavy drafts yet forthe interior, made 
up largely of currency. 

Money is 7 per cent. 


Bonds. 


Government Bonds can be obtained at 
our Office in any amount, at market rates, 
with no charge for commission. 


Banking. 


We receive deposit accounts of parties 
in good yo + satisfactory references 
required from those not already known. 


m allowed at 3 per cent. per annum 
on average monthly balances of $1,000 or 
over. No interest on accounts a 
leas than $1,000 


We do a general commission business 
in Stocks and Bonds dealt in at the New 


York Stock Exchange, and inothersound/(X()R ALINE CORSETS. 


securities. 


attention given to Mai! 

and Telegraph from Banks, Bankers, and 

other institutions, and from investors out of 
the city. 

Our Memoranda of Government Bonds 
for 1882, containing valuable information 
on many subjects, can be obtained by all 
desiring to make investments, or to con- 


sult its | pages for any purpose. 


Fisk g Hatch, 


5 Nassau St.. N. Y. 


J, & W. SELIGMAN & CO,, 


BANEERS, 
(94 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Issue Letters of Credit for Traveiers, 
PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 


Bills of Buchenge and make Telesra ic 


6 E.14th Street. 
DRESS REFOR™M. 


Union Undergarments. ~ 
Vest and Drawers in 


Skirta, Emat.cipation 
Dress orm and 
rt Waiste. 


Iliustrated Pamphiet 
free. 


mRs. A. FLETCILER, 
No. 6 East lth Street, New York City. 


WARNER BROS. 


The great superiority 
of Coraline over horn 
or whalebone has in 
duced us touse it = al! 
our leading Corse 
Siw KReEWA 

will be paid for every 
Corset in which the 
C raline breaks with 
six mths’ ordinary 


wea 
Price bs spoil, B. 

(coutil), 82.50 

minal, $2.0; Health oe 

Nutrsil, ai. 

line or Flexible 

$1.25; Misses’ $1.w. 


Bew of worthless 
imitations boned with 
WARNER il 872 Broapway, N. Y. 


A DIVIDEND 
Paying Investment, 


THE NEW EX ENGLAND 


& Development 


Offers a Limited Amount of its 

EFERRED TREASURY STOCK, PAR VALUE 
AT 00 PER ARE 

ON OK BEF ORE NOVEMBE ER ist, 1882, T 
PRICE WILL —~! ADVANCED TO 81.50 OR Monk 
PER SHARE, and will continue to advance in price 

Boul ite value is reached, The stock will be sold 
FA TER than the development of the Com 

ma FALE in NO LARGER 

than will R AND HONEST 


One Dollar Per Share 
Is Guaranteed and Secured, to be Paidin 
DIVIDENDS 
WITHIN THREE YEARS. 
It is full paid and can never be assessed. 


A Dividend of Ten 
Cents per share will 
be paid January 

25th. 1883. 


Secure this Stock before the next 
Advance in Price. 


Correspondence as to all classes of investments 
PROMPTLY ANSWERED. 


Government Bonds Bought and Sold. 
Railroad and other Corporation Securities 
Negotiated. 


Prospectus with full particulars furnished FREE 
upon application to 


HIRAM BLAISDELL, Fixanciat AGENT, 


48 Congress Street, Boston, Maas. 
ALWAYS MENTION THIS PAPER. 


FARM MORTGAGES, 


INTEREST CUARANTEED. 
$4,000,000 LOANED. NOT A DOLLAR LOST 
Payments Prompt as Geverament Bends, 
At National Bank of Commerce in New York. 


These statements confirmed by 212 testimonials by 
d ~ tay: business. Informa- 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE 
WHAT EVERY BOY WANTS 


6 splendid varieties, 


Everything for Children’s Wear. 


Oar largely increased facilities in our new loca- 
tion enable us to offer greater advantages even 
than before for the satisfactory outfitting of chil- 
dren of all ages up to 16 years.—Boys’ Clothing. 
Hats. and Furnishing Goods. Misses’ and 
Children’s Suits, Clonks, and Millinery. 
Babies’ clothing. The lowest prices for desirable 
goods still maintained, 

Special attention to mail orders. Catalogues free 


Bes Ta 


make Nev 
Biood, will completely change the bbed 
the entire system in three months. Anyy — 
who will take 1 pill each night from 1 to 12 geeks 
may be restored to sound health, if such a thing 


be possible. Sent by mail for 8 letter eo 


8S. JOHNSON & CO., 
formerly Bangor, Me. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD 
BEAUTIFUL FVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


merehente. SPLENDID POT PLANTS 


ared for House Culture and W inter 
elivered safely by mail, postpaid,at all 
choice, all labeled, for $1; 
12 for $2; 19 for $3; 26 for $4; 35 for $5; 75 for 


S10; S100 ior $13. We CIVE a Handsome 
Prosont of Choice and Vaiuabie ROSES Free 


th every order. Our NEW VIDE, a complete 


Treatise on the Rose, 70 pp. elegantly Uustrated—free to toall 


THE DINCEE a CONARD CO. 
Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa 


AND 
WHAT EVERY M*N OUGHT TO 
HAVE. 


Send 3c. stamp for catalogue 

AD and price- list. 

619 Washington Street, 
Bostor, Mass. 


PILLS. 


A large proportion of the diseases which cause 
human enffering result from derangement of the 
stomach, bowels and liver. Aven's CaATHARTIC 
Prue act directly upon these organr, and are es- 
pecially designed to cnre the diseases caused by 
their derangement, incinding Constipation, In- 
digestion, Dyspepsia, Headache, Dysentery, 
and a hoet of other ailmenta, for all of which they 
are a safe, sure, prompt and pleasant remedy. The 
extensive use of these Prius by eminent physicians 
in regular practice shows unmistakably the esti- 
mation in which they are held by the medical pro- 
fearion. 

These Pitts are compounded of vegetable sub- 
stances only, and are absolutely free from calome: 
or any other injarious ingredient. 

A Sufferer from Headache writes; 

Ayver’s are invaluable to me, and are m 
constant companions. I have been a severe suf- 
ferer from Headache, and your P1Lts are the on! 
thing I could look to for relief. One duse will 
= y move my bowls and free my head from 

They are the most effective and the easiest 
physic I found. Itis a pleasure to me to 
— , and Il always do when occa- 

offers. 


W. L. Paes, of W. L. Pace & Broe., 
Franklin St., Richmond , Va., June 3, 1882. 


The Rev. Francis B. Hartowe, writing from 
Atlanta, Ga., says: For some years past i have 
been subject to constipation, from which, in spite 
of the use of medicines of various nds, I suf- 
no increasing inconvenience, until some months 

1 began taking Ayers Pitis. They have 
ent entire) y corrected the costive habit, and have vastly 
improved my genera! health. 


Ayver's CaTHARIC PILLs correct the irregular- 
ities of the bowels, stimulate the appetite and di- 
gestion, and by their prompt and thorough action 
give tone and vigor to the whole physical economy. 

PREPARED By 


Dr. J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass 


Sold by all Drugyists. 


our Patrons 
tion, Forma and Testimonials f 


Lawrence, Kansas. 
Dicxrxsoxn, NewYork Manager, 43 Broadway 


CONTINENTAL INS. CO., 


100 Broadway, New York. 


Reserve for re-insurance.............. $1,458,827 07 
e ample forall other claims..... 341,657 63 

.eesecs 1,000,000 00 

Total Cash Assets............ $4,207,205 51 


te business ithe 


AYER’S 
AGUE CURE 


Is WARRANTED to cure al) cases of malarial 
disease, such as Fever and Ague, Intermittent or 
Chill Fever, Remittent Fever, Dumb Ague, Bil- 
ious Fever and Liver Complaint. In case of failure, 
after due trial, dealers are authorized by our circular 
of July ist, 1883, to refund the money. 


Dr. J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass, 
Sold by all Druggiste. 
FREE. useful Household Articles. 


MIDEOUT & O0.. 10 Barciay St. 


CHURCH EQUIPMEN’. 


Patent give wive 
the Most Powerful, the 
Cheapest and the Heat Licht 
for Churches, Stores, Show W indo 
Parlors, Banks. Offices, Picture Galler 
. ies, Theatres, Depots, ete. New and ele. 
gant designs. Send sizeof room. Get 
and the 

Pe LINK. $51 Peart St. N.Y 


‘DIAPHANIC -TILES: 
‘THEBES PAND-MOSTARTIS TIC: SUBS TITUTE-FOR, 


+S TAINED-GLASS+ 


‘Send-stamp-for-Descriplive Pamphlet'& Sample 
LiITHOGRAPHERS & PUBLISHERS: 
St (FRANKLIN Savane) Ney YORK: 


HURCH 
USHIONS. 


Hi. D. OSTERMOOR & SON, 
P.O. Box 3127. Office, 36 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


™ Fivorably known to the public since 
Church,Chapel, School,Fire Alarm 
amd Other belis; also Chines and Peala 


MENEELY & CO., WEST TROY, Wi. ¥. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Be!:sof Pure Copper and Tin for Charches 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalowue sent Free 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cinciar-*" * 


AGENTS WAN TED. 


AGENTS! AGENTS! AGENTS, 


GEN. DODGES’ bran’ new book, just published, entitled 
THIRTY-THREE YEARS AMONG 


OUR WILD INDIANS 


andest chance ever offered to you. Introduction 
This Superdly | First-class an’ 


Te rrifor Terme giv ven. wl for 
to A. D WORT MINGTON & Hartford, Coan. 


GENTS WANTED 


THE 


AGENTS Presidents the Us. 


in one large elegant !llustrated volume. The fastest seliing book 
ia America, ts. Every intelligent per- 
Any one cea became a successful agent. 


IMM? DIATELY! 
WANTED 
for a 

Salesmen, Situations 


Craus Prox, Sec’y. 


IN ALL PARTS OF THE U.S. TO SELL 


American Universal Cyclopedia. 
8. W. Green’s Son, 74 & 76 Beekman St., N. f. 


tl 


& oe 


weights of Merino 
and Oashmere, 
—_ 
| 
, 
(x | 
i The Great LIGHT 
Church 
=| 
BC 
: co 
mag book ever published. Agents average 10 to 20 orders a day. D 
l book hed ‘ 


_ Serr. 28, 1852, 


_Bublisher's 


New York, Sept 1883. 


Pulpit” and The 


Christian Union will be sent to 
any address one year on 


A LITTLE  SWINDLE: 


The other day The Christtan Union learned 
a lesson in swindling which the publisher 
thinks is.a lesson that all the readers of the 
paper will flad valuable to have the benefit 
of; not that The Christian Union itself is be- 
coming an adept in swindling, but a little ex- 
perience has showed it that one always wants 
to be on guard against the wiles and deceits 
of this world. One afternoon last week a 
nice looking young man stepped into the 
office and politely asked the office boy if our 
type-writers did not need some new printing 
ribbons. Oa a little Investigation it was found 
that we soon should have use for one, and 
accordingly one was bought, done up nicely 
in tin foll and with the label of the firm from 
whom The Christian Union usually purchases 
the printing ribbons. It was remarked that 
the price wasa little less than that usually 
asked, but nothing more was thought of the 
matter. The next day, while the publisher 
was out on some businees matters, the same 
nice young man came into the office and 
atated very plausibly that he had met the pub 
lisher and had been instructed by him to come 
to the office and deliver four more ribbons, 
receiving the money for them, and further 
reported that the publisher had said that 
he would sign the necessary ‘‘ vouchers"’ for 
the money on his return. The story was so 
probable—made so especially by the young 
ewindler’s use of the term voucher—that the 
money was paid and the ribbons received 
with very little hesitation. When the pnb- 
lisher returned the office was considerally 
astonished to find that he had been in an en- 
tirely different part of the city from that in 
which he was reported by the money-making 
youth to have been seen, and that he had 
given no instructions to any one to buy or to 
sell or to deliver anything whatever. A mes- 
senger was then sent to the firm whose name 
appeared on the package, only to discover 
that they had sent oui 10 such package, and 
it was also found on examination that the 
ribbons were of an inferior quality. Of 
couse the swindle was not a very disastrous 
one—only three dollars was paid out and 
something was received in return—but it was 
an experienee which showed that in money 
matters we cannot trust to honest looks and 
plausible stories. 

From now on no money will be paid at this 
office on anybody's verbal orders; we shall 
require something more. The Christian 
Union thinks it was worth three dollars to 
learn the lesson, and it is glad to give the 
venefit of its experience, such as it is, to any 
of ita readers who may desire it. 


WANTS WORTH READING. 


The following wants reaily belong in 
the column which we have set apart for 
the free advertisements of our subscrib- 
ers, but they deserve a more prominent 
position. If any of our readers can give 
the desired information to these ‘‘ want- 
ers” we should be giad to receive it. 
The first came in this letter: 

Weer Grovs, Davis Co., Iowa, Sept. 14, 1882. 
Bditore of The Christian Union. 

Dream Sins: Levail myself of your offer to sub- 
scriber#, and send the following for your “ Wants” 
column : 

Wanted —A Peace Society that will be “in 
earnest; that “ will not equivocate;” that will 
not retreat a inch,” and ‘will be heard.” A 
Ministry anda Press that will expose the wicked- 
nese of’war. An American Statesman with the 
moral courage of Jobn Bright. 

Very 
Joun J. Dickson. 

We put our stamp of indorsement on 
this want. The three things combined 
in this one demand are all needed in this 
country badly enough, aad we think Mr. 
Dickson has hit the nail on the head. 
After the recent political conventions— 
Ben Butler at the head of the Democrats 
in Massachusetts, and the National Ad- 
ministration Machine at the head of the 
Republicans in New York—it is no won- 
der that we have to advertise for a states- 
man with moral courage. 

The other advertisement we transfer 


TILE 


--- 


CHRISTI AN UNION 


from the London ‘‘ Punch” to our col- 


umns. If any of out ean furnish 
a satigfactory answer bo this Want, the 
information will be welcomed at this 


office. 


Wanted —By a party of ladies abont to travel 
in Europe, a knowledge of the German and French 


languages. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 

~-A North Carolina man has invented a 
folding barrel or hogshead for use in $rans- 
porting dry meterial. The heads may be 
taken out, the staves rolled together, and the 
whole made barrel shape again with a few 
quick motions. 

—The butter made in Kossuth County, lowa 
this year will bring $500,000, which is more 
than $250 for every family in the county. 

—The Selma, Ala., cotton mills have jast 
shipped five car-loads of cotton goods to 
China. 


—rhe following announcement, which ! 


Mesers. Jarman, McQuillan & Co.. of Brook- 
lyn, have made in the daily and weekly papers, 
is very significant of the fact tnat this world 
has its griefse—and a great many of them—as 
well as ite joys: On Monday, September 15, 
we shall open the store, No. 137 Atlantic ave. 
bet. Clinton and Henry Streets, with an en- 
tirely new stock of mourning dress goods, in- 

cluding cloaks, suits, shawls and millinery, 
together with every requisite for general 
mourning. In connection with the above we 
shall also conduct a thoroughly first-class 
dress and cloak department. Complete 
mourning outfits at shortest notice a specialty. 
Jarman, McQuillan & Co., 187 Atlantic Ave. 


— With ( r isene the ‘‘ American 
Agricalturist,” which, by the way, is one of 
the best public®tions of its kind, comes out in 


new aud handsome dress—cover, paper, 
type and artists all being new. It is a hand- 
some and attractive magazine. 


The Annual Meeting of the American Mis- 
sionary Association will be held in Plymouth 
Charcb, Cleveland, Ohio, commencing Tues- 
day, Oct. 24,at3r.m. Tuesday evening the 
sermon will be preached by the Rev. ©. L. 
Goodell, D.D., of St. Louis, Mo. 

The day sessions of Wednesday and Thure- 
day will be occupied with reports of commit- 
tees, papers and addresses. Wednesday and 
Thursday evenings, addresses will be given by 
the Rey. A. J. F. Behrends, D.D., the Rev. 
Atticus G. Haygood, D.D., and ex-President 
Hayes. Hon. A. D. White of Cornell Univer- 
sity and other distinguished speakers may be 
expected. The Thursday evening meeting 
will be a mass meeting atthe Tabernacle upon 
the topic, ** The National Problem of South- 
ern Education,” 

Rey. ©. T. Collins, Cleveland, is Chairman 
of the Committee of Arrangements. 

Rev. H. M. Tenny, Cleveland, is Chairman 
of Committee on Reduced Railroad Rates. 


Applicants for entertainment should ad- 


dress Mr. 8. H. Cowell, Plymouth Churcb, 
Cleveland, before October 12. Applicants for 
reduced botel rates should apply before Octo- 
ber 19. 
M. E. Strresy, Cor. Sec. A. M. A. 
56 Reade Street, N. Y. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
AS A NERVE FOOD. 
Dr. J. W. SMITH, Wellington, O., says: 
**T have used it advantageously in impaired 
nervous supply.” 


She Christian 


This column ia for the general infor-— 
mation of subscribers and readers on 


matters connected with the paper. 


All letters strictly for the editors and al) 
manuscripts for publication should be ad- 


dressed, Edifors Christian Union, 20 Lafay- | 


ette Place, New York. Send no checks, | 
money orders, or bills to the editors; it may | 
seem strange, but it only te an ammoyance to | 
them. 


addressed, The Christian Union, 20 Lasayetle 
Place, New York City. Draw all checks and 
money Orders to the order of The Ghristian 


Union. 
HOW TO SEND MONEY. 

Send it by draft, money order or registered 
letter; currency sent unregistered is at the 
risk of the sender. Three dollars, as small a 
sum as it seems, is not too email for @ check. 
A Post Office order is on the whole the most 


Fdiscount for large co.tracts furnished on. 


~ADVERTIAING. 
Ad vertising rates, 25 cents per line each in- 
seftion ; outside page and specified | ositions, | 
35 cents; reading notices, 3) cents. Rates of 


application. All advertieements are com-. 
puted by agate measure, fourteen lines to the 
Inch. Weedit our advertising as well as our 


reading columna, and therefore al] advertising | LOOK AT THE JAWS. 

must be acceptable in every r . > bo many Braces are now made to imitite the oat 
waNUsChiprs” ; Dir Bryce, that people are — to buy what ther 


do not want if they are not carefal to iook at the 
Jaws. Our latest nts have wade thie 


Brace absolutely perfect, and al. who use sach tools 


Send with your manuscript your fu)! name | 
and address. Write on one side of the paper. | 


ought to know aboutit. Hereafter, every Bit Brace 

Rejected manuscripts will not be preserved or | found in any market, with jaws as ‘hows im the 
returned unless stam ps ‘accompany them for , abevecnt. and bearing our ame, will be made of roll- 
ed stee!. highly polished, and heavily Nicket-pleted 


return postage. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

The subscription price of The Christian 
Union is #3 00 a year; $2.50 to clergymen. 
Special terms to clube and agents ; correspon- 
dence solicited. We fiod that a great'many peo- | 
ple give a year’s subscription to friends as a. 
present. If you want to make such a pres- 
ent in a neat and tasteful way, buy a “ Chris- 
tian Upion Subecription Coupon.” 


‘Revolving Han- 
of fi Pure dana tem- 


| The Head is of Lignumvite, aud the 
dle of Rusewood. The Jaws are 

pered ateel, and wil! adapt thems Ives fo any sha 

tool shank—-round, square, or flat—and hold It wit 

ont any fitting. When made with t Ratevet Attach- 
ment it will bore in places where there is not room 
to revoive the Sweep, aslight uk and forth motion 
driving the bit in or out. We formerly used Iroa 
Jaws, which wore out, Aj! such we will now replace 
with Steel, sending them by mai!. prepaid. on receipt 
of 2 cents They are al! one size. and will fit any 
Brace which we ever made. Onur Braces are for aale 
by nearly al! Hardware Dealers. Those who do not 
have them in stock will farn sh them if requested. 


Price. from 31.75 to 33.25 cach Many Braces are 

HOW TO CHANGE YOUR LABEL. _ gold for leas money, but this is the only steel — 
in the market. and one of them i+ worth six o any 

In changing the address label of your other kind. We fully guarantee every Brace to be ae 


paper alwavs give the old as well as the new Hae atated. Save this notice, as it may not ap 


address. This is imperative. A postal card is. 

sufficient. The following is the most conven- , ‘Millers Falls Ca., 

ee he | 74 CHAMBERS ST, NEW YORK 
Please change my address from 13 A Street, Bos- | 


ous  ECONOMIZE TIME AND LABOR! 
SAMPLE COPIES 
furniehed on the receipt of aScentstamp. - 
Tue CHRISTIAN UNIOn, 
20 Lafayette Place, N 


\ 


| does both 


CASWELL, MASSEY & CO's COLN.- inflammable, acid, arity po owde4rs 
My RRH is a valuab eto th and mouth preraration, | on! abraiding or corroding 


A etr t 
stringent and purifying. 1,121 B’ wayand oth av. Silver. Plated Ware. Nickel! Plates on 
Steves. Plates, &c,. &c. 


BUY AND YOU WILLCONTINUE TO USEIT. 
KEJECT LMITATIONS : 


Ayer’s Ague Cure stimn!stes the of the iver, 
cleanses the biood of malarial pote and rouses 
the system t» renewed vigor. Werrante. ito cure 
Fever aud Ague. 


Asue Cure ie warranted to cure all cases of 
ria. Sold by ail drugwistse. Price one dollar. 


“WA NTS, 


| 
THE" DOMESTIC’ | 


Cards others than sub- | 
soribers will be inserted for 15 cents 
tine, no card lo exceed 10 agate lines. 

Wanted.—A porchaeer for fourteen volnmes of 
English history—eight by Hame, published in 1763, 
and six intended to supplement them, published in 
1796; all leather-bound and in good condition. 
They wi!! be found a valuable addition to the !!bra- 
ry of rare books. Address EK A. B., Christian 
Union office. 


Wanted a partner. I have invented the most 
important Improvement in the steam engine since 
the day of Watt. A patent in this country has béen 
allowed. I wish a partner to faornish the capital to 
secure patents in foreign countries, and to introdace 
the improvement. Address F. W. Link, Mount 


Pleasant, Jefferson Co., lowa. 


Wanted,— A gentieman whois going Sonth soon 
| to travel, and ultimately to teach, will take charge 
of commissions, or will accompany scholars and 
others to the places where he is going. The school 
is In one of the most salubrious climates. Address 
James R. V. Montgomery, Boston, Masa. 


Fer Sale —A Lance (C, 8. A.), 8% feet long, 
very ecarce historical relic; Tannhanser, 8vo, bde., 
on “Confederate” paper (Mobile, 1864); and a 
Hall’s breech-loading, flint-lock rifle (U.S): or 
would exchange the above for curiosities, etc. 


THE LIGHT RUNNING 


Subscriptions, advertisements, and all let- | | 
ters concerning business matters, should be | 


convenient, we believe, for sender and re- 
ceiver. 


Makay, T12 Market St., Philad a, Pa. 


CHEAPEST, OOK IN THE WORLD. 


he New erican Dictionary Price « 
1.00. Contains |. En ngravings and |00 page 
than any other OK of kind ever. pan 
1.00 and elegant volume a Librar pe me volo pe Cla 
as as the best Dictionary in the we rh. Sup in cloth and 
8. No pooket affair, but a large volume yntains every teetul word In the 
rlish language with its true. meaning spelling and pronunciation, and 6 


vant amount of necessary information upen Science, Myth ocy, Blography, 
Ristory, insolvent land and interest laws, ete 1%, “perfect 
brary © of | Reference. Webster's Dictiomary go » New Amer- 
+ cos 


ve ver see 

Head What the Press Says. ether price 
ApvocatTe. ** Worth ten times the TRIBUNE AND Faw 
mee. “A perfect dictionary and library of refe rence.’’~-LesLir ILLus. News. 
We he have frequent occasion to usethe New American Dicti onary in orr office 
ané regard it well worth the price.—CuxgistTiaN Usion. With the New Amert- 

tionary = the library for reference, many other much more expensive 
orks gan be dispense ’ with, and ignorance of his country, bistory, business, 
iow. ete. is sin any AMERICAN * There's more 
real worth than in mo st books at ten times the cost’’—N. Y. WORLD. Price, $i, 
postpaid; 2 for $1.75. 

Ifany rsen will get 


Extraordinary Offer. 
we will send Free as a premium the American Waterbury stem Wind ie: Watch 
Fore Stuy of (5 we will send free a Solid Silver Hunting Case Watch. 
lub of we send free, a Lady's Solid Gold Hunting Case w ated 
Pora Club of 39 ws willsend free, Gents’ Sotid Geld Hanting case Watch. 
nda Dollar at once fora sample copy. Yon can eanlly secure one of these 
Watehes in ortwoor durts 


ic your lelenre time ever 
4s to our reilability we can — to the publisher of th el paper, the com- 
mercial agencies or any expresa in this city. 
WoRLD MANUFACTURING co. 
122 NASSAU STREET, NES w YORK. 


New American Dictionary, is an Encylopedia of useful 


0 


ON 


OMPENOIUM | 
OF 


The 
knowledge. worth its weight in gold to all classes, It is the most 
complete, the most useful and entertaining book ever issued. If we 
could induce every one of our readers to buy one we should feel 


that we had confered a benefit on them. When you order the Dic- 
‘tonary, kindly that you saw the advertisement in our paper. 


» 
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| [Cards of not more than ten lines (agale | 7 
measure) will be inserted in this column free | ——_ i —@0-- 
charge for subscribers. The full name 
| | TUATIC 
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